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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE 


WEEK * 


Catholic Rolls Up 


In Bangor, Mich., public school edu- 
cators and students are moving into a 
new four-room $125,000 parochial 
school—rent free. Parochial educators 
can't find teacher-nuns to staff it. Nor, 
they say, will such teachers be available 
until 1958. 

Catholic schools today are battling 
the same problems plaguing the public 
schools—shortages of classrooms, teach- 
ers, and money. Because parochial 
schools are not eligible for public funds, 
financial burdens weigh heavy. 

Last month, at the 53rd annual con- 
vention of the National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association, educators warned 
that these problems will get a lot worse 
before they get much better. Today, 
there are more than 4,400,000 students 
in Roman Catholic schools and colleges. 
By 1960, an additional million students 
are expected. 

What's being done? First, Catholic 
schools are hiring more lay teachers, 
Today, one out of seven Catholie school 
teachers is a lay person. Second, the 
Church is raising its teachers’ salaries 
to compete with public and private 
schools. 

At the NCEA convention, Catholic 
educators were urged to support de- 
segregation in Southern schools. Arch- 
bishop Albert G. Meyer of Milwaukee, 
Wis., was elected president general of 
the association. He succeeds Archbishop 
Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis. 


Entering College 


A new era of peace in high school- 
college relations may be in the making. 
In New York, the Metropolitan School 
Study Council is proposing a five-year 
experiment to smooth the transition 
from high school to college. “To win 


the peace,” 12 northeastern colleges 
would have to accept students “without 
reference to a stated pattern of high 
school courses,” and would have to 
waive entrance examinations for stu- 
dents with “good records.” 

Fifteen area high schools would pro- 
vide the colleges with “all possible evi- 
dence” of students’ intellectual, social, 
and civic maturity. They would also 
maintain testing and guidance facilities, 


William ttwell 


New York picture editors judge student photographs submitted in Schoiastic- 


Ansco’s 29th Annual Photography Awards. 


Left to right: Jacquelyn Judge, 


Modern Photography; Jacob Deschin, New York Times; and George Karas, Life. 
Selected winners will be displayed in. our classroom weeklies, issue of May 


17, and announced in Part Ii, 


Video Teachers 


The National Education Association 
is leveling its guns on those who say 
that TV is the answer to the teacher 
shortage. “You can’t make education 
an automation or assembly line process,” 
said NEA’s Lyle W. Ashby, speaking 
at the annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction held 
in Detroit. 

“When it comes to proposals that 
we could get along with less trained 
teachers by having a master teacher 
talk to hundreds or even thousands of 
children from a television screen the 
idea is preposterous. . . . For one thing, 
a teacher explaining to a class can see 
that a child understands when his face 
lights up. A television set can’t see 
when that happens.” 

Harvard Univ. has recommended 
that $10,000,000 be spent for the con- 
struction of a new visual arts center 
and theater. Said the Visual Arts Com- 
mittee; “Until both sender and receiver 
of the many movie, billboard, and tele- 
vision messages are trained in the twin 


Teacher 


Edition, of May Literary Cavalcade. 


arts of perception and discrimination, 
the educated man may hardly claim to 
be the master of his environment.” 


Teachers’ Needs 


Yale Univ., conducting a study of 
Fairfield (Conn.) schools, finds that 
low salaries do not lead the list of 
teacher grievances. When asked how 
their work could be made more attrac- 
tive, teachers suggested, in order: 

(1) Relieve us of non-teaching duties. 
(2) Reduce class sizes, (3) Inerease 
salaries. (4) Give us more supplemen- 
tary materials. (5) Provide better build- 
ings, more specialized help. 

Why don’t we have enough teachers? 
“Overly rigid certification requirements; 
the type of academic preparation de- 
manded for teachers; the attitude of 
teachers and counsellors (especially in 
high schools) about teaching as a pro- 
fession; and a widespread misiinder- 
standing about the role of the schools 
and of the teacher,” according to the 
Yale-Fairfield report. For copies, write 
Prof. Clyde Hill, 51 Hillhouse Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. Limited quantities. 
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LIFE 
TWO AUTHENTIC, NEW * 
EB FILM SERIES: 


IH A NEW GROUP OF FOUR 
EBF COLOR FILMS... 


Superbly recreating 
the panorama of 


MEDIEVAL 
TIMES... 


THe rinst completely authentic series of teaching films 
covering major aspects of medieval history have been com- 

leted in Europe by E B F — The Medieval Crusades, The 

edieval Gilds, The Medieval Knights, and The Medieval 
Manor. Each is 2 reels, in color (B/W also available). Pro- 
duced in cooperation with historians, curators and crafts- 
men of the great European museums, no effort was spared 
in this series to assure authenticity in every detail of cos- 
tumes, furniture, utensils, armor, weapons, artifacts, and 
music. Filmed in true historic locales along the path of the 
Crusades from France to Jerusalem, the poet oe an 
incomparably revealing picture of life in the Middle Ages. 


THREE NEW ADDITIONS TO EB FILMS’ 
SERIES ON BASIC PRINCIPLES OF OUR 


AMERICAN HERITAGE... 


Basic IN THEIR vital, documentary treatment of the great 
statements of principles of American freedom and de- 
mocracy are these three new EBF teaching films: The Bill 
of Rights of the United States; The Constitution of the 
United States; and The Declaration of Independence by 
the Colonies which now join the evergrowing EBF Library 
on American History. Each is 2 reels, color or B/W. The 
authority of EBF collaborators such as Henry Steele Com- 
mager and Alpheus T. Mason is fortified by realistic and 
historic backgrounds filmed at Colonial: Williamsburg, Old 
Fort Niagara and elsewhere. The full cooperation of the 
National Archives adds to the stature of these indispensible 
films for high school history, civics and vosthens of 
democracy, 


| 


ve., 

Preview Pairs or New E B for purchase 
consideration, are available, upon EB Film Guides on the 
through an EBF representative in your area. Medieval Crests | 
TEACHERS — Mail Coupon today for FREE of 

B FILM GUIDE h films in the Constitut ¢ ledependonce 
1 am interested in Preview for purchase consideration [) Rental 


city STATE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
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Problem-Solving 


Before school board problems can be 
solved they must first be understood 
and articulated, reports Conn.’s Bridge- 
port Herald. Only when trouble targets 
are set up, can board members concen- 
trate their efforts on licking their prob- 
lems. 

Three years ago, Herald education 
writer Howard Langer conducted a 
statewide survey to articulate the prob- 
lems of Connecticut’s unpaid school 
board officials. The boards’ biggest 
headaches then: poor press relations, 
not enough time to do a conscientious 
job, poorly-qualified board members, 
too little money for the schools, un- 
wieldy political problems. 

Early this year, Langer conducted a 
second survey to learn how many prob- 
lems the 174 boards had solved. Re- 
sults: “spectacular” gains improving 
press relations and raising the quality 
of board personnel. Political problems 
have all but vanished. Big headaches 
remaining: board members don’t have 
enough time to do a proper job, and 
they don’t get enough money from the 
community to run the schools “ade- 
quately.” 


New TAB Advisors 


Nine teachers and librarians named 
to the Advisory Board of the Teen Age 
Book Club (for 1956), met with staff 
members at Scholastic headquarters, 
April 7. They are: 

Mrs. Carrie Stegall, Consolidated 
School, Holliday, Tex.; Sister M. Benita, 
St. Vincent H. S., Akron, Ohio; Sister 
M. Florence, St. Vincent H. S., Akron, 
Ohio; Dwight, Stauffer, Shaker Hts. Jr. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio; Alice Pulsifer, 
Bristol H. S., Bristol, Conn.; Albert L 
Shapiro, curriculum specialist, N. Y. C.; 
Roger C. Morse, Vernon Davey Jr. 
H. S., East Orange, N. J.; Edith M. 
Osborne, Dunkirk H. S., Dunkirk, N. Y.; 
and Arno Jewett, language arts special- 
ist, U. S. Office of Education. 

Board members will advise TAB di- 
rectors on club services and monthly 
book selections. So far this school year, 
850,000 members of 18,000 TAB clubs 
have ordered 3,337,142 books. 


Summer Camp Jobs 


If you are in your 20's and are look- 
ing for a job as a summer camp coun- 
sellor in New York, New Jersey, or 
Connecticut, write Federation of Prot- 
estant Welfare Agencies, 207 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 

Jobs are at 43 Protestant and non- 
sectarian camps. No religious affiliation 
is required. Salaries for nine-week sea 
son range from $150 to $400, including 
board and lodging. 


Which Books D’ya Read? 


Any time you want to start an argu- 
ment, try naming the authors of the 
“greatest” books of all time. Latest to 
try it in print: Robert B. Downs in 
Books That Changed the World (Men- 
tor, 35 cents). 

Downs limits his list to science and 
the social sciences: Machiavelli, Paine, 
Malthus, Thoreau, Stowe, Marx, Mahan, 
Mackinder, Hitler, Copernicus, Harvey, 
Newton, Darwin, Freud, and Einstein. 

Just before World War Il, authors 
Malcolm Cowley and Bernard Smith 


published a list based on a survey of 
educators and historians, who were 
asked to list those books which shaped 
the contemporary American mind, The 
dozen Books That Changed Our Minds: 
Freud, Adams, Turner, Sumner, Veblen, 
Dewey, Boas, Beard, Richards, Parring- 
ton, Lenin, and Spengler. 

In 1945, English author Horace Shipp 
cited ten Books That Moved the World: 
the Bible, the Koran, Plato, St. Augus- 
tine, Dante, Shakespeare, Bunyan, Mil- 
ton, Darwin, and Marx, 


Students Benefit from 
Classroom Radio 
Today’s Most Effective 
Teaching Tool 


effective classroom listening. 


foriums 


other cities. 


IRCHILD 


TROLS CORPORATION 


students the benefits of classroom radio 

by utilizing the thousands of educational programs origt 

nating from local FM and AM stations. Administrators and teacher 

find radio the perfect way to provide supplementary teaching material, to 

organize civilian defense training and air raid warning systems. to offer 
subject motivation, current events and other special programs. 


Radio engineers and educational authorities were brought together to 
aid in the design of the EDUCATOR. As a result, only the EDUCATOR 
meets the special acoustical, electrical and operating requirements for 


Full Tuning Range brings in every AM and FM station in your area 
Extended Range Speaker overcomes acoustic deficiencies of classrooms 
Five Watt Output gives sufficient volume for large classrooms and audi- 


Cathode Ray Tuning tye permits speedy, accurate tuning. 


Rugged, Scuff-Proof Cabinet is portable. easy to carry from room to room. 
Official Classroom Equipment in New York, Chicago, $t. Lovis, Detroit and 


Write today for FREE 24-page booklet on practical utilization of 
radio in the classroom. 


The EDUCATOR is manufactured and sold exclusively by 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
200 Hudson Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


Again! 


EDUCATOR 


ONLY FM-AM RADIO MANU- 
FACTURED ESPECIALLY FOR 
CLASSROOM USE. 


Everywhere, schools are giving their 
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Juvenile Books 


Hastings House book publishers this 
fall will start a Children’s Book Divi- 
sion; editor is Jean Poindexter Colby. 
Initial selections: 

Sharon, by Scholastic Magazines 
staffer Harriett Carr; Captain May- 
mouth’s Indians, by Anne Molloy; The 
Uranium Mystery, by Marian Adrian; 
and Ambrose, by Joan Balfour Payne. 

The readability level of Hastings’ 
list varies from high school down to 
kindergarten. The initial list includes 
a mystery, a non-fiction title, a junior 
novel, and a picture book in color. 


Free Air Time 


How would you like free radio or 
TV time to air your political beliefs? 
If you're over 35, born in the U. S., 
and have lived here 14 years, your 
chances are good. Run in a primary 
against Eisenhower or Stevenson. As a 
presidential candidate you are eligible 
for free time to answer opponents. 

So says the Columbia Broadcasting 
System which is fighting to have this 
F, C, C, regulation changed. CBS wants 
major presidential candidates to con- 
duct a series of Lincoln-Douglas type 
debates, but fears it will be forced to 


give equal time to 16 other political 
parties which nominated presidential 
candidates in 1952. Some of the par- 
ties: Prohibition, Vegetarian, Socialist 
Labor, Socialist Worker, Church of God 
Bible, Poor Man's, Spiritual, Republi- 
merican, Greenback. 


Exceptional Child 


A Guide for the Study of Exceptional 
Children, by Willard Abraham, (Por- 
ter Sargent, $3.50), shows how to con- 
duct workshop programs to discuss 
ways of meeting the educational needs 
of exceptional children. 

Among the areas covered: bi-lingual 
children, emotionally and socially mal- 
adjusted, the gifted, the hard-of-hear- 
ing, mentally retarded, and physically 
handicapped. Lists of periodicals, films, 
and research sources on the exceptional 
child are included. 


Entrance Boards 


Next yee the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board expects to test 300,- 
000 high school seniors appiving for 
college. The estimate surpasses this 
years record 240,000 applicants. Five 
years ago the Board examined 62,000 
high school seniors. 


Newly-available to 
Secondary School Teachers 


BUILDING A 
UNITED STATES 
OF EUROPE 


A complete study unit especial- 
ly designed for high school 
classroom use, describes the 
first federal government of Eu- 
rope—the European Commu- 
nity for Coal and Steel. 


The Community is widely re- 
garded as the first step towards 
a United States of Europe. How- 
ever, the details of its strue- 
ture and accomplishments are 
less well known to U. stu- 
dents studying foreign affairs. 


Each study unit contains: 


1 35 mm full-color filmistrip 
1 LP narration record, 10 minutes 
running time 
20 Illustrated study manuals (or 
amount as 
2 Color wall maps: political and eco- 
nomic 39” x 45” and 20” x 31%” 
20 Work maps (or amount as ordered) 
11” x 14” (for assignment work) 
Facts and Figures pamphlet 


1 Teacher's Guide 


The “Building a United States of Europe” study unit is available at a cost of 
$1.00 to cover postage and handling by writing to: 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


EUROPEAN COMMUNITY FOR COAL AND STEEL 


220 SOUTHERN BUILDING 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


At Harvey Bolich Jr. H.S., Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, 7th grade social studies teacher 
Harding Monroe shows class where he 
posts Listenables and Lookables. Monroe 
calls Scholastic staff ‘invisible teachers.” 


In Brief... 


American Heritage, the history mag- 
azine in book form, is now available 
to schools at 30 per cent below reg- 
ular price. Write Educational Service 
Department, American Heritage, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Louisiana School Boards Asso- 
ciation has called on Selective Service 
Boards in the state to adopt a state- 
wide uniform plan for deferring teach- 
ers subject to draft call during the 
school year. 


Next year there will be a special 
celebration in commemoration of the 
350th anniversary of the founding of 
Jamestown, Va., in 1607. 


The Montgomery County (Va.) Board 
of Education has hired 20 new teachers 
for handicapped children, Cost—$100,- 
000. The new instructors will teach . 
mentally retarded children, “brain- 
damaged” pupils, and children with 
speech defects. 


How do students select a college to 
attend? A survey of Columbia College 
freshmen discloses how these students 
selected Columbia. In order of impor- 
tance; reading about the college, hear- 
ing about it through alumni, having it 
suggested by high school guidance 
counsellors, 


Behind the Lron Curtain, school teach- 
ing is a dangerous business. In East 
Germany a teacher was sentenced to 
eight years’ imprisonment for taking 
his students to Allied West Berlin to 
show them the well-filled stores. 


Few communities are as fortunate 
as Union School District 13 of South 
Huntington, L. I. A proposed $5,750,- 
000 school building program would 
cost the town a total of $89. Remain- 
der of funds would be supplied under 
Emergency State Aid Act. 
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MERICA’S PROGRESS — Beginnings of Coal 


WHAT IS COAL? Coal is decomposed and petrified vegetable 
matter dating back to about 250 million years ago. This was the 
Carboniferous Age—a hot, damp period of tremendous ferns, 
reeds and grasses. As these plants died and formed huge layers of 
decaying matter, they were buried by eroded earth and more 


TODAY THE UNITED STATES has 30Z of the world’s known 
coal reserves, almost all of which is bituminous. This represents 
90% of America’s fuel reserves, and totals over a frillion tons! 


Photograph: Copyright Chicage Natural History Museum 
dead vegetation. Heat and pressure acted on these ancient 
masses of peat over millions of years, converting them first to 
lignite, or brown coal, and later to bituminous, or soft coal. In 
some places, additional heat and pressure changed bituminous 
into anthracite, or hard coal. 


By 1300 A.D., England was using “cole.”’ In this country the 
Hopi Indians were burning lignite about 1000 A.D. But not until 
the surge of the Industrial Revolution in the 18th century did 
coal become a significant force in the modern world. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


of Educational Section, National Coal Association 6053 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” (booklet 
on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) and a list of 
other teachers’ aids. 
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Don't Miss... 


> Use the Schools the Year Round?, 
in “Changing Times,” the Kiplinger 
Magazine (April). Though the idea is 
fine in theory, it doesn’t seem to work 
out, says Kiplinger. 

> How to Start a School Camp, in 
“Parents’ Magazine” (May). The story 
of school camping programs now 
sweeping the country. In this same is- 
sue, A Program for Children, by Adlai 
E. Stevenson; needs for government ac- 
tion for better schools. 

> Essays in Educology, by Lowry 
W. Harding. (William C. Brown Co., 
Dubuque, lowa, $2.50.) Humorous es- 
says on the trials of being an educator. 

> The “Commonweal’s” special edu- 
cation issue (April 6). Articles include 
“The Alienated Professor,” by Frederick 
D, Wilhelmsen, dealing with society's 
encroachment on the scholar, 

> Using Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials, by J. D. McAulay, in “Social 
Education” (April). How to select, use, 
and file them away for reference. 

> Planning a Science Fair? “The 
High School Journal,” published by the 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, devotes 
its Feb, issue to the preparation, pro- 
metion, display, and judging of fairs. 


2. FEELINGS ABOUT OTHERS 
3. CHOOSING 


Easy-to-use discussion kit of 5 
COLOR filmstrips with 33-1/3 
r.p.m. recordings and 


teacher's guides...... $49. 


A Teen-Age Discussion Series 
> Generates productive discussion 


\mproves value judgments 
xX Visualizes real-life problems 


en 
1. LEADING AND FOLLOWING 4, GIVING AND TAKING ADV % 


JAM HANDY Oty am gation 2821 Grond Boulevard * Detroit 19, Mich. 


> Looking for college handbooks? 
The American Council on Education 
has just published new editions of 
“American Universities and Colleges” 
and “American Junior Colleges.” 


Names in the News 


Rodney Tillman is new executive 
secretary of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
He replaces George W. Denemark, who 
hecomes assistant dean of the Univ. of 
Maryland College of Education, in Bal- 
timore. 


M. Frank Redding has left Arthur 
C. Croft Publications, where he was 
editorial director of “Education Sum- 
mary,” to join the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute as Assistant Sec- 
retary. He will edit the ATPI “News 
Letter.” 


Glenn O. Blough, Univ. of Maryland, 
has been chosen president-elect of the 
National Science Teachers Association. 

New editor of “Childhood Educa- 
tion” will be Margaret Rasmussen. She 
replaces Constance Carr, who is re- 
turning to school to finish her doctoral 
work, 


5. THE WAY WE 
LOOK AT THINGS 


Living, ‘and Social 
Studies 


A Lesson Plan for 


Why Bother 
About Politics? 


(See Student Edition) 
Aims 


To explain why we have our demo- 
cratic political system; to tell how this 
system works; to interest young people 
in doing their duties as citizens. 


Note to Teachers 


Now is the time to encourage young 
people to take an active interest in the 
political campaigns which will gain 
mcementum this summer. 


Discussion Questions 

Why do many people refer to the 
government as “they” rather than as 
“we”? What is the purpose of having 
a government? Why do we have poli- 
tics? In what ways is a political or- 
ganization like that of a well-run school 
club? How are most public offices filled? 
Why do we have more than one poli- 
tical party? What is the difference be- 
tween a party election and a general 
election? How is a political party or- 
ganized in a typical county? Why is 
the committeeman a key man in the 
political party? If the political-party 
system is a good one, why do things 
sometimes go wrong with it? In what 
way are you responsible for making the 
party system work? 


Things to Do 
1. Make a “Politics Wordbook.” In- 
clude the following words: politics, 
primaries, election, candidate, represen- 
tative, majority, minority, nominate. 

2. Each student starts a “Political 
Campaign Notebook,” with chapters 
for the local, state, and national cam- 
paigns. Collect pictures of all the lead- 
ing candidates and write one- or two- 
sentence biographies of each. If pos- 
sible, interview local candidates and 
write brief reports for the notebook. 
Also include the platforms of the ma- 
jor candidates. 

8. Encourage students to seek errands 
and other jobs at the campaign head- 
quarters of the two major parties. 

4. Interested students might enjoy 
taking a public opinion poll of how 
local people feel about leading candi- 
dates. 

5. Several activities during the fall 
would give students a practical knowl- 
edge of political science and down-to- 
earth use of the communication skills. 

a. Organize a student get-out-the- 
vote campaign. 

b. Conduct a mock general election 
in school. First, have interested stu- 
dents prepare talks on their favorite 
candidates. 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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Teaching Guide 
for this issue of 


12-Month School Year? (p. 8) 
Problems of Ameri D y, Civies 


Digest of the Arguments 


The shortage of school buildings and 
teachers has revived the proposal that 
school sessions be extended to 12 
months. Proponents argue that it would 
increase classroom capacity by 25 per 
cent; that students can take vacations 
at various times during the year: that 
taxpayers would save on cost of new 
classrooms. 

Opponents point out that the plan 
has been abandoned wherever it has 
been tried; that it would disrupt ath- 
letic programs and severely limit course 
offerings; that family life would be dis- 
rupted where children in the same fam- 
ily have different vacation periods; that 
actual experiment has shown the plan 
is more expensive than construction of 
new classrooms, 


Aim 


To invite attention to one proposal 
for meeting the nationwide shortage 
of teachers and classrooms and to eval- 
uate the arguments for and against the 


proposal. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why has the proposal to extend 
school sessions to 12 months been made 
by some people at this time? 

2. Under such a system vacations 
would be staggered. What does that 
mean? Someone with a wry sense of 
humor has suggested that parents would 
be staggered by a 12-month school 
year. How might parents be incon- 
venienced? How would you feel about 
taking your vacation during some other 
season of the year? 

3. If the school year were divided 
into four sessions, how would it affect 
our teams? How might it affect the 
courses now given for a small group of 
interested students (e.g., solid geom- 
etry, trigonometry, 4th-year language, 
etc.)? 

4. Those who favor a 12-month 
school year argue that it will save the 
taxpayer money. Opponents point out 
that it will be as expensive or more 
expensive than the present 9-month 
school year. Who's right? Defend your 
answer. 

5. What evidence have we in many 
school districts that school buildings 
are utilized all through the year (sum- 
mer schools, evening schools, adult 
education, community centers, public 
forums ) ? 


Things to Do 

1. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which students exchange opinion on 
the question, “Should school sessions 
be extended to 12 months to meet 
shortages of classrooms and teachers?” 
One student can act as moderator, 

2. Students can debate the question: 
“Resolved that school sessions be ex- 
tended ...” The class can act as a 
Board of Education and ask questions 
of the debaters and make comments. 

3. Students can encourage their par- 
ents to read this week's Forum Topic. 


Ceylon (p. 10) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 

Ceylon, an island about the size of 
West Virginia, lies at the southern tip 
of India in southeast Asia. A member 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, Ceylon recently changed from a 
pro-Western to a neutralist position as 
the outcome of a national election, The 
new coalition government is consider- 
ing leaving the British Commonwealth 
and may require the British to give up 
important defense establishments on 
the island. 

Ceylon’s big domestic problems in- 
clude a rapidly increasing population, 
rising prices, and heavy reliance upon 
imports to meet the food requirements 
of the people. These are further com- 
plicated by unemployment, religious 
differences, and excessive dependence 
upon a_tea-rubber-coconut economy. 
Some aid to Ceylon has resulted from 
operation of the Colombo Plan started 
in 1951. Ceylon’s defection from the 
West may have important implications 
for the defense of southeast Asia. 


Aim 
To familiarize students with the prob- 
lems of Ceylon and the importance of 


the island in relations between East 
and West in southeast Asia. 


Assignment 

1. How do the people of Ceylon 
make a living? 

2. Coalition parties in Ceylon have 
taken a neutralist position. Explain. 

5. Ceylon must meet its domestic 
problems before any government can 
be firmly established, Discuss, 

4. (a) Describe Ceylon’s relationship 
with Britain; (b) What part is Ceylon 
playing in the Colombo Plan? 


Discussion Questions 


1, Why is Ceylon called the “pink 
pearl of the Orient”? How does a study 
of the world map help to explain the 
strategic importance of Ceylon in the 
world today? (A new issue of Scholastic 
Magazines’ 1955-56 News Map will be 
ready in September.) 

2. If you were the new prime min- 
ister of Ceylon, what are some of the 
problems which might give you sleep- 
less nights? 

3. The term neutralism is now being 
used to deseribe Ceylon’s position in 
international affairs. What does this 
mean? 

4. If you were a political reporter 
assigned to Ceylon, how would you ex- 
plain to readers in the United States 
the defeat of Ceylon’s pro-Western gov- 
ernment? 

5. How can the Colombo Plan help 
Ceylon to solve its numerous problems? 

6. Why should we be interested in 
Ceylon’s position in world affairs? 


Things to Do 

1, Map Work; Bring your world map 
up-to-date by typing or printing a new 
note on Ceylon’s present position in 
world affairs. 

2. Class “reporters” can interview 
Prime Minster Bandaranaike on Cey- 


drop social studies. 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


What final marks have your repeaters earned? Now that the end of the 
term is approaching, you will have to decide whether the repeater has bene- 
fited from an additional term of instruction, Be sure that you know depart- 
ment or school policy (if any) on repeaters. In some schools pupils who 
fail a subject twice consecutively must drop it for a term, In others where 
three or more years of social studies is required for graduation, pupils cannot 


Perhaps there is a slower track course for the non-college-bound repeater, 
who can be passed if he will not be expected to sustain himself in the next 
regular subject class. The situation is solved neatly when the repeater has 


“found himself” and is abundantly ready for the next term's work.-—H, L. H. 
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lon's domestic and foreign problems? 

3. On an outline map of Asia, stu- 
dents can indicate the relationship of 
various countries to the Colombo Plan. 


Highways (p. 14) 
American History, Problems 
Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


Although spending on new highways 
has mounted sharply since the end of 
World War Il, our highways are gen- 
erally regarded as inadequate in meet- 
ing the huge current and. expected 
volume of traffic. Turnpikes now cross 
entire states, but more of them are 


of American 


needed, 

The Eisenhower Administration has 
proposed a great expansion of highway 
building with the Federal Government 
footing the lion's share of the bill, but 
differences over how to finance the pro- 
gram have delayed its implementation. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you have traveled 
on turnpikes (show of hands)? Using 
our map of the United States to illus- 
trate your trip, tell us about it. 

2. What connection is there between 
highway improvement and the nation’s 
business? National defense? 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


May 10, 1956 

End-Term Review Test-Two pages 
of objective test material based on 
issues from February 2 through May 3. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Spain—An 
analysis of recent events in Spain and 
their relation to the Franco government, 
projected against a background of re- 
cent Spanish history. 

National Affairs Article: The Farmer 
Gains Weight at the Polls—An analysis 
of the farm problem and its place in 
the political conflict now shaping up 
for next November. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Are Pres- 
idential Election Polls in the Best In- 
terest of American Democracy?—A pro 
and con discussion of this controversial 
question with both sides presented. 


3. Recently a cartoonist pictured the 
American driver with one hand on the 
wheel and one hand in his pocket. 
What idea was he trying to put over 
in the cartoon? Which of the sugges- 
tions for financing highway improve- 
ment impressed you most? Why is any 
program for financing road construc- 


(Christian Setence Monitar 


“1 don't say | DESERVE better grades, but my point is that my 
sense of security is being threatened during my formative years.” 


tion likely to meet strong opposition? 

4. What progress are we making in 
meeting the highway needs of our 
nation? 


Connecticut Yankee in India 
(p. 6) 


World History 

In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet the daughter of our former am- 
bassador to India, whose Indian diary 
is about to be published. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you (show of hands) 
feel that you would like to read Cynthia 
Bowles’ diary? Why? 

2. How might life in an Indian school 
differ from your life here? 

3. What lessons about attitudes to- 
wards peoples of other lands might we 
learn from Cynthia Bowles? 


Things to Do 


Students can write a letter to “Say 
What You Please” (see page 5) telling 
us how they feel about Cynthia’s ex- 
periences. Keep them short and we 
promise to publish at least one, 


Flying General (p. 35) 
World History 

Our “Newsmaker of the Week” is 
General Lauris Norstad, newly ap- 
pointed Supreme Commander of NATO. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why do you think an Air Force 
general was given the job of Supreme 
Commander of NATO? 

2. Why are diplomacy and tact so 
important in General Norstad’s post? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 
1. Highways: a-3; b-3; c-1; d-1; e-4; f-4. 
II. Ceylon: A. a-4; b-1; e-3; d-2. B. a-1; 
b-3; c-1; d-3; e-4; f-4; g-2; h-2. 
Ill. Graph: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-NS; 
6-T. 
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A new rugged Royal Portable .. . 


ROYALITE 


Only 3 inches high 
... With full-sized keyboard. 
Gives sharp, clear typing. 
Mighty durable, too! 


Even a dachshund could straddle the new Royalite. 
It’s only 3 inches high and weighs a mere 8 pounds. 


But it’s got a full-sized, grown-up keyboard and it 
turns out wonderful, professional-looking work. And 
rugged? It's in the rugged Royal tradition. Just the 
portable for students, travellers, professional people 
and those who type at home. 

Did you realize that more students prefer Royal 
Portable than the next 3 makes combined? t Hurry 
down to your Royal Portable dealer's and try it. Ask 
him about his low, low budget plan. 


* 


choice of case in red, 
green or tan 


*Royalite ts @ trade-mark of the Royal McBee Corporation. 


® Based on a nationwide survey among more than 
4,000 high school students of both sexes living in 
30 different cities located in 22 different states. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Reyal McBee Corporation 
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the size of West Virginia. 


Go Greyhound! | 


( 


For class 
gradvation trips... 


Studies come alive along 
America’s historic high- 
ways. Choose any destina- 
tion, any route, any time. 
Your class travels together 
in modern, private coaches, 
with a skilled driver’. . . 
even overnight hotel stops 
arranged at no extra cost! 


' Charter a Greyhound 


For a thrilling, 
low-cost vacation 


Explore great cities, Na- 
tional Parks, famous re- 
sorts, or historic shrines! 
Choose from 40 Grey- 
hound - planned Escorted 


Tours, including hotels, 


travel, sightseeing: attrac- 
tions, escort services. 


For gay weekends, 


visits, shopping trips 


You'll find Greyhound the 
most enjoyable way to 
make short trips. Frequent 
daily schedules let you 
leave early, stay late. You 
arrive at heart-of-town 
terminals, close to theaters, 
stores, hotels. The low cost 
is easy on your budget! 


FREE! COLORFUL TRAVEL MAP 
WITH DETAILS On VACATION Tours 
Mail coupon to Greyhound Tew 


Oept.,71 W. Lake St., 1, 
tor full-cotoy Pleasure Map and tacts 
on Escorted and individual Tours. 


Address 


City & State 


Send me special 
information about 
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“My Army job training 
WAS MADE 
TO ORDER!” 


PVT. JAMES D. STEWART 
Page, Nebraska 
Graduate, Page High School 


ti “Yours can be too- 
if you choose it before enlistment! 


“That's right—-I picked just the training I wanted—an auto- course for me—so can you! And it’s really excellent training. 
motive ordnance course-—and all before | enlisted in the Army. The Army taught me more in my ten-week course than I'd 
Some buddies told me about this chance to advance my educa- learn in a year at a commercial school, Now, I'm working 
tion by reserving the technical schooling I wanted. But until right in my field—piling up valuable experience. This technical 

. | saw my recruiter | never knew so many different subjects training program is sure a good idea for high school graduates. 
were taught-—practically everything. I found just the right I think you ought to look into it!” 


fs 


* RESERVE YOUR TRAINING NOW 


* OVER 100 COURSES AVAILABLE 


You'll find the right career training for you, too, at one 
of the fine Army technical schools. There are over 100 
courses to choose from— aviation, photography, medi- 
cine, finance, communications almost anything you 
want, And the course you pick is the course you get/ 
You receive a written guarantee that a place in class 
is reserved for you—all before enlistment! It’s the right 
way to enter the Army because it’s your way! 


If you're a senior, you can take advantage of this great 
career training opportunity right now/ Just see your 
Army recruiter and reserve the course of your choice 
—at no obligation! That course will be waiting for you 
upon graduation. Step straight from high school into 
the training that will make you a skilled specialist in 
your field—ready for a high paying job! Get all the 
details. See your Army recruiter today/ 


Get CHOICE, not chance, in the ARMY! 
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I enjoyed seeing your cover photo of 
the French bicycle race (April 19 is- 
sue), but I think you slipped up on your 
cover story. 

You mention Fausto Coppi, the 
“great French rider.” Fausto Coppi is 
certainly one of the greatest bicycle 
racing stars. But he’s not French. He's 


Italian. 
Gino Martelli 
New York, N. Y. 


(Our humblest apologies. Italy is 
rightly proud of Fausto Coppi. France, 
or any other nation, would be proud 
to claim him. But he is Italian. Editors.) 


Likes Electronic Cop 
Dear Editor: 

In your April 12 issue, I enjoyed your 
picture of the electronic cop. I think 
this is a very good idea. Every city 
should put the electronic cop on its 
emergency vehicles. 

Moose Laurencelle 
Lowell (Mass.) Trade H. §S. 


Goodman Fans Fight Back 
Dear Editor: 

We disagree with your Movie Check 
List’s “fair” rating for The Benny Good- 
man Story. We think the acting was 
outstanding, the music excellent. 

Nancy Freeman and 


Susanne Foster 
Kennebunk (Maine) H. S. 


Stamp Fan 
Dear Editor: 


I want to thank you for all the stamp 
ads that you have in your magazine. I 
think that it helps the individual col- 
lector very much. 

I owe lots of thanks to you and your 
magazine for my stamp collection, 
which consists entirely of stanyps gott: .. 
through your ads. 

Peter Devlin 
Patton School 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


How would you like it if 
school were open 12 months 
a year? You wouldn't? But 
think of the advantages that 
might be gained. More effi- 
cient use of classrooms, say 
some people, would mean 
less need to build new ones. 
Using teachers all-year round 
would help make up for the 
teacher shortage. But what 
does the other side say? See 
Forum Topic of the Week 
—p.7 


No doubt about it—every- 
body agrees Uncle Sam 
needs some new highways, 
quickly, But who's going 
to pay for them? And 
how? That's the question 
which will take some an- 
swering. Congress has a 
bill rolling. What's in it? 
See “Breaking the High- 
way Program Bottleneck” 
—p. 14 


“ 


The free world suffered a setback at 
the recent elections in strategic Cey- 
lon. A pro-Western government was 
replaced by one that wants fo be 
neutral in the cold war, What was 
responsible for the election results? 
And where do we go from here? See 
“Ceylon—Pink Pearl of the Orient” 
—p. 10 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Connecticut 
Yankee 


Mot teen-age girls resolve at some time to keep a diary. . 


In the day-to-day excitement of growing up, few keep 
to their resolutions. Cynthia Bowles is an exception. 

Now 20 and a junior at Oberlin College, Cynthia is having 
the fun of seeing the diary she began when she was 15 
published as a book. The book, At Home in India, is an 
account of Cynthia's experiences during the two years her 
father, Chester Bowles, was our ambassador to India. 

Cynthia recalled that her first reaction to the news of 
her father's appointment was one of dismay. “I'd just started 
my sophomore year of high school in Essex, Connecticut, 
and I hated leaving the good friends I'd made. 

“I'd read quite a bit about India, of course,” she went on. 
“I was impressed with how different it would be from my 
own country, and I think I was a little frightened by the 
reports of the extreme poverty I would see. 


“Expect Anything” 

“Then on the plane to India, I said to myself: “Why don’t 
you stop thinking about what India may be like and wait 
until you get there? Expect anything, and you will not be 
shocked or frightened,’ 

“When I sailed for home two years later, I felt as bad as 
| had about leaving Connecticut,” she said. 

Cynthia now calls India her “second home.” “In some 
respects I was more ‘at home’ in India than I might have 
been in Connecticut,” Cynthia told us thoughtfully. “In our 
country there is great pressure on a high school girl to take 
the initiative in social activities. In India, a girl's place is 
on the sidelines. At 15, | was somewhat shy, and I was 
happy not to be pushed into a more aggressive role. 

“I also felt more at home with the simplicity of Indian 
village life. I liked the closeness to nature I felt in the vil- 
lages. | loved the freedom of always going barefoot. And 
forks do seem a little unnecessary, don’t they?” 

We were talking in an Indian restaurant in New York 
City. Cynthia underscored her sentiments on forks by deftly 
cooping up her curry with her fingers—Indian style. 


vey QUOTE OF THE WEEK x 


The reward of virtue is virtue; the only way to have a true 
friend is to be @ true friend.—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


in India 


Meet 20-year-old Cynthia Bowles, author of the book At Home in India 


“On the other hand,” Cynthia went on, “I never could 
feel completely at home with the formal teacher-student 
relationship I found in most Indian schools. Usually the 
teacher lectures or reads from the text. The student is ex- 
pected to learn by following the teacher in his own book. 
There is no discussion. Having known the democratic give- 
and-take of an American classroom, I felt cheated. 

“The same democracy operates in American family life, 
too,” Cyvuthia observed. “In India, a parent's views are rarely 
debatable. American young people are allowed an unusual 
amount of freedom in making their own decisions.” 

Cynthia’s first decision on reaching India was not to take 
refuge in the familiar customs of the smal] American com- 
munity of New Delhi. After a typical American-style family 
discussion, it was agreed she might attend an Indian public 
school which was housed in a tent, rather than a boarding 
school run chiefly for Americans in India. 

Cynthia adopted the dress of her Indian school friends, 
learned their games, went with them to parties and wed- 
dings. After school she did volunteer work in the children’s 
ward of a hospital. 

When she finishes college, Cynthia plans to go to nursing 
school to prepare for a career as a public health nurse. She 
hopes some day to seturn to India to work. 


Easier Than Writing a Term Paper 

Cynthia says her main purpose in editing her diary for 
publication was to share with other young Americans the 
friends she made in India. We asked her whether writing 
a book was harder than writing a term paper. 

“Much easier,” she said, “I was writing about something 
I was close to, and I had something I wanted to say. 

“I know that one reason I came to love India as I-did 
was that I went there at 15. At 15, one has not acquired 
fears and prejudices about other people. There is usually 
no basis for such fears anyway. If the young people of the 
world could get to know each other before artificial barriers 
block their natural trust, understanding would come easily.” 

Among the vivid portraits of Indians of all walks of life 
that enliven the pages of Cynthia's book, the reader glimpses 
another profile. It is that of a singularly sensitive, honest, 
and warm-hearted young American from Essex, Connecticut. 

—Jean F, 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


On April 6, the Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education submitted its 195-page report to 
President Eisenhower. (See news story in April 19 issue 
and major article Now. 17, 1955.) 

Part of that report said: 

“Present crowded conditions in the schools should 
not be accepted as permanent standards. . . . The pos- 
sible use of buildings for the entire 12 months by chil- 
dren and adults should be explored... .” 

Most of our school buildings—elementary, junior high, 
and high school—are not used for three months of every 
year. During the nine months classes are in session, our 
schools suffer from overcrowding and from a shortage 
of teachers. 

Some observers point out that the capacity of éxisting 
buildings could be increased 25 per cent—simply by 
keeping schools open year round. Not only would our 
present classroom space be utilized by a greater number 
of students, they say, but the teacher shortage, too, 
would be cut by 25 per cent. Existing teacher staffs 
would work throughout the year—earning a full year's 
pay without taking summer jobs. 

Here’s how the plan would work: The school year 
would be divided into four 12-week terms (instead of 
the usual two terms of four-and-a-half months each). 
Pupils would attend school for three consecutive terms 
each year. In this way, only three-fourths of the student 
body would attend school at one time. The other one- 
fourth would be on vacation. Everyone would attend 
school the same total number of hours and days, but 
vacations would be staggered. 

Also, schools would be given a choice of having a 
one-month “general vacation” period each year, or 
allowing a week's “general vacation” after each of the 
four terms. 

Should such a 12-month system be adopted? Here 
are arguments on both sides of the question. 


12-Month 
School Year? 


A pro and con discussion: Should school sessions 
be extended to twelve months to meet shortages 
in classrooms and teachers? 


ago—before the Industrial Revolution 
changed the basic patterns of American 
life. Most families then lived in rural 


1 * new teachers have come into our class- 
YE rooms 


Such a situation is no longer a “prob- 
lem.” It is a crisis! And it calls for a 
drastic re-examination of our present 
educational set-up. Such a re-examina- 


1. The 12-month system is a practical 
answer to the current school crisis. 

School enrollments are now at a rec- 
ord high. This year, approximately 40,- 
000,000 students are attending schools 
throughout America, That's an increase 
of 1,657,000 over last year alone. 

Authorities say the number is going 
to increase even more in coming years. 
By 1960 there will be about 42,000,000 
students in our rapidly growing school 
population. 

As a result, at least 450,000 new 
classrooms will be needed by 1960. 
Classrooms cost money—about $35,000 
a room on a national average. 

More classrooms mean more teachers, 
too. Approximately 800,00° additional 
teachers will be needed by .J60. But 
at the present rate at which teachers are 
ay Spey we will not get them. 
In the past five years, only 555,000 


tion brings to the fore, immediately, 
one glaring fact: our present school 
rooms and teaching staff are idle three 
full months of every year. 

Few going business concerns would 
consider letting their plant stand idle for 
that length of time each year! 

Keeping schools open on a 12-month 
basis w: increase classroom capacity 
25 per cent—without a single nickel 
being spent for new classrooms. Simi- 
larly, the teacher shortage would be 
eased, since each teacher could handle 
more students throughout the year. 


2. There is no good reason why all 
students should have the summer off. 


The present “summer vacation” from 
June to September was established long 


areas. They needed their child-en for 
iY work during the summer and early 
all. 

Today the great mass of our citizens 
no longer live in rural areas, They re- 
side in cities and urban areas. They 
work in factories, offices, and stores 
which do not operate on a seasonal 
basis. 

Parents do not get a three-month 
vacation each year. Most of them get 
two weeks. Some lucky ones get three 
weeks. Furthermore, not every parent 
takes his vacation during the summer. 
Many companies have found it more 
profitable to stagger vacation schedules 
throughout the year. In some areas, 
particularly in the North, people take 
winter vacations so they can travel to 
Southern vacation resorts. 

Surveys prove that summer heat does 
not seriously affect student perform- 
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ance. Schools in Aliquippa, Pa., and 
Ambridge, Pa., have experimented with 
summer sessions, dating back as far as 


“1932. They report that their students 


studied “as well in summer as at any 
other time.” Besides, many schools to- 
day are equipped for air-conditioning 
or air-cooling of classrooms, 

The proposed new system would give 
students the same number of vacation 
days each year as they now enjoy. This 
could hardly be considered a hardship. 


3. Students, teachers, and taxpayers 
would all benefit by the plan. 

Some opponents of the 12-month sys- 
tem ask: What about the thousands of 
young people who go to camps or get 
jobs during summer vacations? 

If a 12-month school year became an 
accepted part of our way of life, em- 

loyers would be willing to hire students 
‘or vacation jobs no matter when vaca- 
tions fell, Furthermore, there would be 
less competition for the available jubs. 

Also, some students enjoy winter 
activities more than they do those of 
summer, These students could benefit 
by winter vacations when they could 
ski or ice-skate, 

Teachers, meanwhile, would benefit 
from year round employment. This 
might make the teaching profession 
more attractive to persons who now go 
into other oecupations because they'd 
rather earn 12 paychecks a year than 
nine. 

Professor Frederick Haberman of the 
University of Wisconsin says: “With 
12 months’ employment, we can raise 
teachers’ salaries one-fourth without 
increasing the total outlay per pupil. 
By eliminating the indignity of common 
summer employment, we can go a long 
way toward establishing teaching as a 
true profession,” 

Taxpayers—who pay school bills in 
most communities—would benefit from 
the more efficient use of existing class- 
room space. They would save on fuel, 
light, maintenance, and insurance costs 
that would have to be paid on new 
classrooms. And they would not be 
faced with the staggering task of_rais- 
ing money to build new classrooms. 
Remember, we need about 450,000—at 
$35,000 a room! 

Furthermore, consideration might be 
given to boys faced with military serv- 
ice to enable them to complete high 
school work sooner. These students 
might be permitted to attend school 
four terms in the junior or senior year. 
In that way, they could complete their 
high school work, and perhaps even a 
year of college too, before reaching 
their 18th birthday. 

In other words, everyone would bene- 
fit from a 12-month school year. And 
at the same time, we would be over- 
coming our number one educational 
headache. 


NO! 

1. The plan Is unfair to both teachers 
and pupils. 

The disruption of normal school life 
demanded by the 12-month system is 
simply not worth its few advantages. 

Amarillo, Texas, tried the plan some 
years ago. Amarillo found it impossible 
to get one-fourth of the student body 
to take vacations in the spring, fall, and 
winter seasons, As a result, the plan 
was dropped. 

A number of other cities likewise 
tried the plan and gave it up. Some 
found that teachers were reluctant to 
work the entire year. Teaching is strenu- 
ous mental labor, Teachers need vaca- 
tions to “unwind.” 

In most schools it is difficult enough 
for teachers to teach and students to 
study during the warm weeks of the 
late spring or early fall. Teaching and 
studying properly in the hot summer 
months would be almost impossible. 
Nashville, Tenn., tried summer sessions. 
It was found that student achievement 
“dropped noticeably in hot weather.” 

The 12-month system would com- 
pletely disrupt sports schedules and 
other extra-curricular programs. Sea- 
sonal sports and activities would be 


closed to students who were on vaca- - 


tion at that time each year. 

In some schools, subjects for which 
registration frequently is not large 
might not be available to students dur- 
ing certain quarters. This could seriously 
affect qualifications for college or busi- 
ness school admission. 


2. Summer vacations serve a neces- 
sary and useful purpose. 

The summer vacation from school is 
a tradition, More than that, it is a prac- 
tical and worthy tradition. All learn- 
ing does not come out of textbooks, 


Students learn a great deal traveling. 

Summer is an ideal time to travel. 
Many young men and women spend 
their summer vacations traveling in the 
United States or abroad, thereby gain- 
ing experience and education that other- 
wise would be impossible to get. 

During summer months many teach- 
ers study for higher degrees and im- 
proved positions in the teaching pro- 
fession. Colleges gear their courses to 
meet the needs of these teachers by 
offering summer courses they could not 
reasonably offer at other times. 

Parents dislike having their children 
take spring, fall, or winter vacations. 
First, they themselves usually prefer to 
take time off from jobs in summer, 
especially for long motor trips, and they 
want their children with them. Second, 
if a family has two or three children, 
each with a different vacation period, 
home life becomes chaotic. 

Summer is the only practical time in 
most of the United States for such 
popular outdoor activities as camping, 
swimming, and fishing. Students who 
are not assigned summer vacations 
would miss these activities. Conversely, 
there is little for students to do during 
vacations at other times of the year. 


3. it would cost more to operate the 
school systems. 

The 12-month plan would mean that 
more money would have to be paid in 
salaries to teachers, maintenance staffs, 
and office personnel. This would bite 
heavily into the savings the plan is sup- 
posed to effect. 

Money would be needed to screen 
windows to keep out summer insects or 
to install air-conditioning. Moreover, 
the wear and tear on school equipment 
would be increased by 25 per cent. 
That would mean more money to repair 
or replace worn out equipment. Year 
round use of buildings would also make 
major repairs and paintihg difficult. A 
study of the plan, made in Los Angeles, 
revealed that an extra $250,000 a year 
for overtime pay would have to be 
added to the school maintenance budget 
it the schools were used all year. 

Some school administrators can 
scarcely get enough money for their 
schools’ nine-month budgets. They 
would be sorely pressed to stretch those 
funds for twelve months. One city that 
tried the experiment found that the cost 
of operating the school system went up 
30 per cent. It was abandoned because 
it was not considered the height of wis- 
dom to spend 30 per cent more money 
for 25 per cent more time. 

Significantly, every community which 
has tried a 12-month school system has 
abandoned it. We should, therefore, 
not delude ourselves into thinking it is 
the answer to the problem of needed 
school construction. The plan just 
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Salute 


to Music— 
U.S.A. 


S MUSIC overtaking baseball as top five—the Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 


America’s favorite pastime? 

Last year 35,000,000 persons attend- 
ed professional musical performances 
throughout the U. S.—compared with 
37,000,000- persons who went to ma- 
jor and minor-league baseball games. 
At box offices in 2,100 communities, 
music lovers spent about $50,000,000, 
The whole of organized baseball, on 
the other hand, took in only $40,- 
000,000. 

Music is clearly in the U. S. air. 
And next week (May 6 to 12) Amer- 
icans will salute music-making fellow 
citizens as we observe Music Week. 

American music is much more than 
the “Hit Parade” songs of Frank Sina- 
tra, Rosemary Clooney, and other “pop” 
performers—fine as they are. 

Jazz beats both hot and cool—from 
small combos (like the Modern Jazz 
Quartet) to the big progressive sounds 
of Stan Kenton. In between are many 
jazz piano stylists, Dixieland and swing 
bands. 

We all know that jazz is popular. 
But how many of us know that the 
U. S. boasts more symphony orehes- 
tras than all other countries combined? 
There are 565 symphony orchestras in 
the U. S., compared with 190 in West- 
ern Europe. Furthermore, America’s 


New York Philharmonic (under Bruno Walter, above), oldest of ovr 565 symphony orchestras, gave first concert in 


cago, New York, and Los Angeles or- 
chestras—rank with the best Europe 
has to offer. The first two probably 
-outrank Europe’s best. Top soloists— 
like violinist Jascha Heifetz, and pianist 
Artur Rubinstein—appear regularly with 
orchestras and give hundreds of recit- 
als. Classical record sales account for 
30 per cent of the 200,000,000 rec- 
ords sold last year—a record peak, 
Opera is hitting new highs. Chicago, 
San Francisco, St, Louis, Cincinnati, 
and San Antonio support regular opera 
companies, Best known, however, is 
New York’s Metropolitan Opera, which 
boasts the world’s greatest roster of 
stars. At present the “Met” is short of 
tenors, but it is experiencing a new 
“golden age” of sopranos (Zinka Mila- 
nov, Renata Tebaldi, Dorothy Kirsten, 
and Maria Callas, among others.) 
Serious composers in the U. S. re- 
ceive more opportunities than in most 
other countries. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation recently gave the Louisville 
(Ky.) Orchestra $400,000 to spend for 
commissioning, performing, and record- 
ing new works. The Koussevitzky Foun- 
dation is now spending $2,000,000 on 
commissions in honor ‘ef the Boston 
Symphony’s 75th anrriversary,. 


Wide World phote 


Jaxzmen, such as Lovis Armstrong, have 
toured abroad as good-will ambassadors. 


Hoston Symphony photo 
Charles Munch rehearses Boston Sym- 
phony, now celebrating 75th anniversary. 
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in search of food, Ceylonese fishermen range far out in swift catamarans. 


island of Ceylon is drifting away from the West 
into the Cangerous waters of political neutralism 


I AST month Ceylon, the green and 
4 gleaming island “Pearl of the Orient,” 
fell from the necklace of the West into 
the waiting lap of the neutralists. 

This unhappy event for the free world 
came when Ceylon’s pro-Western, anti- 
Commundst government went down to 
a smashing and unexpected defeat in 
nation-wide elections. 

The victory was won by a curious 
leftist coalition, It was made up of 
moderate Socialists (led by wealthy 
landowners), devout Buddhists, and 
Trotskyites (followers of Leon Trotsky, 
a Russian Communist leader who was 
exiled from Soviet Russia in the 1920's 
and assassinated by a Red agent in 
Mexico, in 1940). 

Victory for the coalition was also a 
victory for neutralism. The coalition 
parties want Ceylon to follow the lead 
of India, They would like to avoid 
taking sides in the cold war between 
East and West. 

But the election was not fought pri- 
marily on the battleground of the cold 
war between the free world and the 
Communist world. The most heated 


ese were sparked by discontent at 
e. 

Ceylonese housewives (women voted 
for the first time) complained that rice 
—the country’s principal food—cost too 
much. Unemployed young college grad- 
uates grumbled that there were no 
decent jobs open. to them. Religious 
prejudices stirred up a horne*’s nest of 
charges and counter-charges. Another 
quarrel was touched off over the ques- 
tion of what was to be Ceylon’s official 


language. 


Charge and Counter-Charge 


Few voters seemed to care much 
about where Ceylon stood in world 
affairs. Yet Ceylon’s stand had been 
brave in a region where Red China 
looms as a mighty force and weutralism 
is a spreading doctrine. 

Sir John Kotelawala, husky prime 
minister of Ceylon since 1953 and leader 
of the United Federal party, made more 
than 600 speeches. He worked hard to 
bring the government's pro-Western 
message to the people. He “pointed 


Ceylon... 


with pride” to steeply climbing statis- 
tics proving that Ceylon was forging 
ahead economically. He denounced 
“Red colonialism,” which he said threat- 
ened Ceylon with enslavement. He de- 
rided the opposition as a “pot of pickles” 
because of its strange mixture of politi- 
cal parties. 

The opposition forces were led by 
S. W. R. D. (Solomon West Ridgway 
Diaz—but everybody is called by his 
initials in Ceylon) Bandaranaike. He 
looks like a studious schoolteacher but 
is really a prosperous landowner. 

Bandaranaike’s coalition candidates 
made nasty remarks about “government 
corruption.” They attacked Sir John and 
his supporters as being ready to “sell 
Ceylon to America” (because the gov- 
ernment favored accepting $5,000,000 
in U. S. economic aid). They accused 
government leaders as being “more 
British than the British.” 

Thousands of yellow-robed Buddhist 
priests were mobilized by the coalition. 
The monks preached from one end of 
the island to the other that Sir John 
was not a fervent believer in the Bud- 
dhist religion—this in a land where 
5,000,000 of the 8,000,000 inhabitants 
are Buddhists. 

But the most damaging charge made 
by the coalition was that the govern- 
ment favored the rich, and that it had 
lost contact with the aeeds and inter- 
ests of the villagers who make up the 
vast majority of the population. 

The elections came after a prolonged 
and spectacular political campaign that 
resembled an oriental circus. Elephant 
parades, bursting firecrackers, graceful _ 
dancers, and beating drums greeted the 
candidates as they barnstormed through 
coastal towns and jungle villages. Cam- 
paign oratory was of the old-fashioned 
blood-and-thunder variety. 

Paper ballots with symbols repre- 
senting political parties—an elephant, a 
key, a hand, and a star—were given to 
the voters as they entered the polling 
booths. 


What Will Ceylon Do Now? 


Up to the very eve of the balloting, 
Western observers were convinced that 
Sir John’s hard-hitting campaign would 
be successful. They were sure that Cey- 
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Pink Pearl of the Orient 


lon could be relied on to remain a rock- 
ribbed foe of communism. But the free 
world received a severe shock when 
the votes were counted. 

Sir John’s government party was top- 
pled from power. The opposition coali- 
tion captured an absolute majority—65 
of the 95 seats up for election. (Ceylon’s 
parliament has 101 members. Ninety- 
five are elected and six are appointed 
on the recommendation of the prime 
minister to represent the interests of 
minority groups. As a rule, the six ap- 
pointed members vote on the side of 
the government in power.) 

As S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike was 
sworn in as the new prime minister of 
Ceylon last week, the question going 
the rounds in world capitals was: “What 
will Ceylon do now?” 

In an interview with an American 
newspaperman, Bandaranaike outlined 
his program. He began by saying: “We 
are not wild men. We are not anti- 
Western or hostile to the United States. 
How could I be hostile to a country 
which produced Mark Twain?” But the 
prime minister does not to try to con- 
ceal his plans for Ceylon, plans that are 
bad news for the free world. 
an Bandaranaike has his way, Ceylon 

1. Become a republic instead of a 
British dominion. (Ceylon peacefully 
became an independent nation with 
dominion status in 1948, after more 
than 150 years of British colonial rule.) 
Bandaranaike may pull Ceylon out of 
the British Commonwealth altogether. 

2. Force the British to give up stra- 
tegic air and naval bases on the island. 
This would remove valuable defense 
posts from the arc of free world defenses 
in South Asia. 

8. Open diplomatic and cultural re- 
lations with Red China and Russia. 

4. Nationalize (bring under govern- 
ment control) the foreign-owned tea 
and rubber plantations. These play a 
key role in Ceylon’s economic life. (But 
the new prime minister promises “just 
and fair compensation” would be paid 
the present owners.) 

However, Ceylon’s shift to neutralism 
in foreign relations will riot solve her 
economic problems at home. And the 
solution of these problems may well 
decide the future of the new govern- 


ment. But to understand Ceylon’s diffi- 
culties, we must first explore the island. 
Rolling plains and narrow ridges 
cover most of Ceylon (about the size 
of West Virginia). Where the low-lyin 
tropical jungle has been cleared a 
the land drained, the climate is health- 
ful. In the central and southern regions 
of the country, ridges slope up until 
they mountains ranging up to 
8,000 feet in height. The island's most 
famous mountain is “Adam's Peak.” 
The mountain is holy to Buddhists. It 
was from there that their God Buddha 
is said to have ascended to heaven. 
It is also holy to Moslems, who believe 
that Adam and Eve came to live there 
after leaving the Garden of Eden. 


“India's Teardrop” 

Local legend calls Ceylon “India’s 
teardrop.” A glance at the map (front 
cover) shows why. Ceylon looks like a 
teardrop of land shed by India. Until 
about 500 years ago, the island was 
linked to India by a narrow sandbar 
called “Adam’s Bridge.” The center 
part of the sandbar has since been 
washed away, but many people walked 
across this “sand bridge” from India to 
Ceylon, Even today, only 22 miles sep- 
arate the northern tip of Ceylon from 
its giant neighbor. , 


The island’s closeness to India ex- 
plains a great deal about Ceylon’s his- 
tory and its people. 

About 500 years before the birth of 
Christ, the Sinhalese, a people from the 
north of India, settled in Ceylon. They 
created independent kingdoms, erected 

t palaces and temples, and per- 
ormed remarkable engineering feats. 
Immense water reservoirs built in an- 
cient times are still being used to irri- 
gate Ceylon’s farmland. 

Ceylon’s history for more than 2,000 
years is a record of violent conflicts. 
First, the Sinhalese fought among them- 
selves. Then they fought many wars 
with the Tamil people of South India. 
By the early 1300's, Tamil warriors 
drove the Sinhalese from northern Cey- 
lon. The ancient cities of the Sinhalese 
declined, then were swallowed up by 
the creeping jungle. 

Portuguese seafarers invaded the is- 
lands in 1505. Dutch colonists took 
over from the Portuguese by 1658. 
Finally, the British, who ruled Ceylon 
from 1796 to 1948, halted the last 
traces of civil strife, which had been 
for so long a constant drain on Ceylon’s 
strength. 

Situated at the crossroads of a main 
shipping route to the Far East, Ceylon 
has become a patchwork quilt of races, 
languages, and religions. (Turn page) 


Home economist of Food and Agriculture Organization of U. N. instructs Ceylonese 
students. Ceylon has high literacy rate. Seven out of ten can read and write. 
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Ceylonese woman prays before Buddhist altar after making offering of flowers. 


First, there are the Sinhalese, who 
came from northern India. They make 
up three fourths of the island's popu- 
lation. These people love celebrations. 
Their annual religious festival at the 
mountain town of Kandy is held in 
August on the night oi the full moon. 


Elephants festooned in robes studded 
with jewels parade through the streets, 
accompanied by whirling brass- and 


bead-covered dancers, buglers, and 
mock warriors swinging two-handed 
swords, Most of the Sinhalese are Bud- 
dhists (as they have been since Bud- 
dhist missionaries brought the religion 
from India in the third century B. C.). 
But among them are many Christians, 
too. 
Second, there are the Ceylon Tamils. 
Their forefathers migrated from India 
hundreds of years ago. Today, these 
hard-working people live in the north- 
ern and eastern parts of the island. The 
majority of them are Hindus. 

Third, there are about 1,000,000 
“newcomers” among the Tamils. They 
emigrated from India during the last 
century seeking work on British-run 
tea and rubber plantations. 

Other nationalities in the Ceylonese 
“patchwork” are Malayans and Mos- 
lems from the Middle East (about 
400,000), “burghers” (50,000 descend- 
ants of Dutch and Portuguese colonists), 
and 2 handful of British (about 5,000), 


Progress Under Sir John 


Most of Ceylon’s population lives 
and works on small farms, But the 
farmers produce only one third of the 
island's food needs, Only 20 per cent 
of the soil is cultivated. 

Ceylon bridges the food gap by pur- 


chasing two thirds of its rice abroad. 
The island pays for its imports with 
tea’ (Ceylon ranks second among the 
tea-exporting countries of the world), 
rubber, and coconuts. Other agricul- 
tural products are coffee, cacao, quinine 
made from the bark of the cinchona 
tree, and such rare woods as mahogany 
and ebony. 

Although Ceylon’s most important 
mineral resource is graphite (the “lead” 
used in your pencil is really graphite), 
the country is far more celebrated for 
the deposits of precious stones—garnets, 
amethysts, zircons, topazes, rubies, and 
sapphires—that are found on its moun- 
tainsides. 

Under the outgoing government of 
Sir John Kotelawala, Ceylon had made 
vigorous strides toward strengthening 
its economy. 

By developing light manufactures— 
such as vegetable oils, plywood, tex- 
tiles, glass, paper, and cement—the 
island has become less dependent on 
imports from abroad. 

Irrigation projects have reclaimed 
40,000 acres of land from the country’s 
parched northern plains—an encourag- 
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Prime Minister $. W. 8. D. Bandaranaike. 


ing landmark in the battle to raise food 
production. And the island’s growing 
industry is being run more and more 
by hydroelectric power from Ceylon’s 
winding, blue rivers. 

Communications have been over- - 
hauled (including an 11,000-mile-net- 
work of roads). The port of Colombo, 
Ceylon’s capital city, has been modern- 
ized, and its fine harbor improved to 
handle more shipping. 

In the social welfare field, programs 
for better housing, education, and health 
are moving forward at a gradual but 
steady pace. 


The Colombo Plan 


Added push was given to Ceylon’s 
economic progress by the Colombe Plan 
for Cooperative Economic Development 
of South and Southeast Asia. This his- 
tory-making plan was drawn up by 
member nations of the British Com- 
monwealth at a 1950 meeting held at 
Colombo. 

The Colombo Plan is a six-year, $10,- 
000,000,000 program of investment in 
the future of free Asia. Emphasis is 
put on aid to agriculture, transportation, 
health, and communications. The origi- 
nal members of the plan were: Ceylon, 
India, Pakistan, Malaya, Singapore, 
North Borneo, and Sarawak as receiv- 
ing countries. Donor nations (those 
offering economic assistance) were Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, and Great 
Britain. 

The plan was highly successful from 
the very start. Other nations soon asked 
to join it, Burma, Indonesia, Nepal, 
Cambodia, Laos, Viet Nam, Thailand, 
and the Philippines’ have been added 
to the orginal roster of countries ac- 
cepting aid. And the U. S. (in 1951) 
and Japan (in 1954) have become im- 
portant contributors among the donor 
nations, 

Since the Colombo Plan went into 
effect in 1951, it has become a true 
“life saver” for the human and economic 
salvation of millions of people in South- 
east Asia. It is a solid bulwark against 
the new Communist attempt at eco- 
nomic penetration of this strategic re- 
gion of the world. 


Balancing Food and People 


Despite undeniable economic prog- 
ress, despite the helping hand of the 
Colombo Plan, Ceylon remains plagued 
by serious problems. 

Many of the island's difficulties may 
be traced to one oot: “Too many 
people and not enough food.” The 
country’s population is climbing 3.7 per 
cent each year—one of the highest rai. 
of population increase in the worl. 

More people means that mere fobs 
must be created to provide them v** 
employment. More people meas: tha’ 
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more food must be produced or pur- 
chased abroad to feed them. More 
people means that expansion of educa- 
tion, housing, and health facilities must 


be speeded up. 


Sir John’s government tried to keep” 


a step ahead of the increasing popula- 
tion. But, as the elections proved, his 
government did not succeed to the satis- 
faction of most voters. 

Food prices have doubled in the last 
decade. (Rice went from four to eight 
cents a pound.) Increasing numbers of 
young mén and women have college 
diplomas but no employment. And even 
agricultural workers, a far larger group, 
are faced witha shortage of jobs. 

The rising competition for jobs has 
led to outbreaks of bad feelings be- 
tween the Sinhalese majority and the 
Tamil minority. Many Sinhalese would 
like those Tamil workers who came 
most recently from India to “go home.” 
But the Tamils, who hold down most of 
the jobs on the tea and rubber planta- 
tions, have no wish to return to India. 
The average income in Cevlon is twice 
as large as it is in India. The great fear 
of the Pamils is that if the British- 
operated plantations are nationalized 
(as the present government insists it 
will do), the Tamils will be replaced by 
Sinhalese. 

Another major dispute between the 
Tamils and Sinhalese—this one over 
language—triggered the national elec- 
tions. When Sir John’s government, on 
the urging of the Sinhalese people, pre- 
pared to make Sinhalese the sole official 
language of Ceylon (until now English, 
Tamil, and Sinhalese have all been offi- 
cial languages), 16 Tamil supporters of 
Sir John’s government parliament 
resigned in protest. An election was 


Primitive plowing methods are still used in some farm areas. 


called to settle the issue at the polls. 

A third and equally important cause 
of trouble between Tamils and Sin- 
halese is the question of religion. Cey- 
lon is a predominantly Buddhist coun- 
try, and there is much pressure for more 
Buddhist religious influence in govern- 
ment affairs. The Hindu Tamils con- 
sider this demand an affront to their 
own Hindu religious beliefs. 


island Adrift from West . 


If the new regime can succeed in 
solving Ceylon’s local problems—by 
bringing food prices down, offering 
more opportunities, bringing to an end 
the communal strife between Tamil and 
Sinhalese—observers say it will have a 
promising political future. 

But Ceylon, through no fault of its 
own, is also located in a key area of 
struggle between the East and West. 
Until now, Ceylon has taken a firm 
stand for freedom. Ceylon’s government 
had kept the island in the British Com- 
monwealth. Under Sir John and his 
predecessors, Ceylon had permitted 
Britain to keep two important air and 
naval bases on the island. She had re- 
fused to open diplomatic relations with 
Communist China and Soviet Russia, 
despite many invitations. 

Before the elections, Ceylon seemed 
to be on the verge of joining the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
Organization. (SEATO members are the 
United States, Britain, France, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Pakistan, Thailand, 
and the Philippines.) SEATO guards 
Southeast Asia against Red aggression. 

Above all, it was Sir John Kotelawala, 
as prime minister of Ceylon, who made 
himself the respected spokesman for 
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the free world in Asia. At the A 
1955, Afro-Asian conference, held at 
Bandung, Indonesia, leaders from 29 
countries in Africa and Asia met to em- 
phasize their opposition to colonialism. 
At this meeting, Sir John assailed Red 
imperialism as being the worst kind of | 
colonialism. Although Ceylon had 
signed a five-year rubber-tor-rice barter 
deal with Red China for economic rea- 
sons, Sir John told the Chinese Reds: 
“We sell you rubber, you sell us rice. 
Ceylon has no other friendship or deal- 
ing with Communist China, Nor does 
she want it.” 

By Sir John’s defeat at the polls, the 
West has indeed lost a strong and valu- 
able ally. 

S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, who has 
taken Sir John’s place as prime minister 
of Ceylon, once supported a pro-West- 
ern policy. He still says he favors a form 
of government “wedded to the demo- 
cratic idea.” But Bandaranaike has been 
called Ceylon’s “weathercock.” He turns 
in whichever direction the political 
winds happen to be blowing. 

His critics recite this jingle: 


“I do not love you, Banda dear, 
Because you change from year to year.” 


Whether his critics joke about him 
or not, “S. W. R. D.” probably cares 
little. For the poor people (most of the 
3,700,000 voters who went to the polls 
last month) like him a lot—at least for 
the time being. 

Right now, Bandaranaike is sitting 


~ pretty atop the Ceylonese political heap. 


But the beautiful island of Ceylon—an 
island drifting away from the West into 
perilous neutralist waters—definitely is 
not! 
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Ancient farming tools are slowly being replaced by machines. 
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highway—the broad ribbon of con- 
crete sweeping majestically along the 
valleys, winding through mountains, 
shooting straight as an arrow across 
prairies. It is the land where 55 miles 
an hour for hundreds of miles at a 
stretch is commonplace. 


But America is also the land of the 


traffic jam—the dreary miles-long lines _ 


of cars inching along bumper to bump- 
er, with engines and drivers steaming. 

The fact is that although our high- 
ways are the marvel of the world, our 
roads are not up to the load we put 
on them. We are paying the penalty 
for long neglect. It will take many 
years and huge sums of money to get 
our highway program out of the ditch. 

The President has put before Con- 
gress the greatest road-building pro- 
gram in history. There is no quarrel 
about the need. There is plenty of 
quarrel about the details—especially 
about how to pay for the program. 
But Washington expects the quarrels 
to be settled before Congress adjourns. 


Changing Face of America 


It will help us to grasp the scope of 
this program if we go back and see 
what America was when the first set- 
tlers arrived. From ocean to ocean lay 
a vast expanse of wilderness threaded 
by rivers and Indian trails. The colo- 
nists stayed close to water; the easiest 


~ way to travel was by boat or canoe. 


The few “roads” between towns were 
mere rutted paths; the safest way to 
travel was on horseback or on foot. 
Gradually communications improved. 
A few years after the Revolution, the 
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Time for Uncle Sam to Break That Bottleneck 


MERICA is the land of the super- — 


completiori of a road from Philadelphia 
to Lancaster, Pa., marked a great ad- 
vance. It had a surface of crushed 
stone. This was a welcome change 
from the choking dust in summer and 
miring mud in winter on most roads. 
Also, this was a toll road, or turnpike. 
“Turnpike” is a word that has been 
coming into vogue again lately, and it 
has an interesting origin. A pole or 
pike lay across the entrance to the 
road, When the toll was paid, the pike 
was turned aside to admit the traveler 
hence, turnpike. 

By 1802, passengers and freight 
could travel a 1,200-mile route from 
Boston, Mass., to Savannah, Ga. The 
trip by stagecoach took 22% days—53 
miles a day. State governments felt 
they could not afford to build good 
roads, Turnpikes built and operated by 
private companies spread rapidly. New 
York State alone had 400 tarnpikes. 

The advent of railroads brought a 
great change, The swift and easy travel 
they provided removed much of the 
demand for better roads. Turnpikes 
and stagecoaches faded out. 

A much more profound change came 
with the automobile. It was in 1893 
that the Duryea brothers built the first 
gasoline “horseless carriage” in the U.S. 
Seven years later, 8,000 autos were on 
the roads. The demand for fine roads 
grew. By 1915 the Federal Govern- 
ment was in the picture; by helping 
the state build roads, it recognized that 
highways were a national problem. 

A revolution took place in American 
life. Because people could travel farther 
and faster to their jobs, cities engulfed 
their suburbs and new suburbs spr: 
up. Social life broadened. Farmers had 


Breaking 


Highway. 
Program Bottleneck 


Uncle Sam has the task of modernizing our highway 
network and finding a way to pay for the job 


factor in our economy. They and the 
things that go with them—highways, 
fuel, tires, service stations, and on and 


of all U. S. goods and services. 


Giant Highway Network 


What about the highways? For a 
time we did pretty well. Through the 
1920's, road building kept pace with 
the increase in traffic. But the depres- 
sion of the 1930's brought a sharp drop 
in the amount spent for road building. 
World War II brought another and 
sharper drop. In the face .of this, the 
number of vehicles on the road has 
increased to levels that a few years ago 
would have seemed incredible. 

A recent report by the Committee 
for Economic Development sets out 
some telling figures: 

“In 1920 there were 9,000,000 mo- 
tor vehicles registered in the United 
States. Today there are about 60,000,- 
000. By 1956, conservatively, there will 
be 81,000,000. 

“In 1920 Americans were traveling 
one tenth of the half-trillion vehicle 
miles [i.e., total miles traveled by all 
vehicles} they will travel this year. By 
1965, conservatively, they will be trav- 
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accest to cites. The “litle red school 
‘ house” disappeared; buses could take 
: students to big, modern schools serv- 
ing areas. 
a On dark side of the ledger was 
a tragedy. Each year more than 35,000 
Americans are killed on highways— 
: more than in the entire Korean war. 
Gn the bright side the fect thet 
one trucks have become hey 
a on—account fog expenditures of $40,- 
of 000,000,000 a year, or about one tenth 


Note that word “conservatively.” 
Traffic predictions have a way of turn- 
ing out to be overcautious. As one high- 
way official] said: “Our forecasts of what 
traffic will be have always been sur- 
passed. As little as five years ago, we 
estimated 80,000,000 motor vehicles in 
use by 1975. It now appears that that 
figure will be reached by 1964.” 

But the road builders have not been 
idle. Since World War II, spending 
on new roads and improvements has 
mounted sharply. Last year it reached 
$4,600,000,000, of which $700,000,000 
was contributed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, The most spectacular develop- 
ment has been the mushrooming of 
turnpikes. 


Turnpike Goes Modern 


The typical turnpike swoops across 
a whole state. It has no intersections, 
no traffic lights, few curves, relatively 
few points where vehicles can enter or 
leave and thus slow the flow of traffic. 
The most spectacular chain of turnpikes 
promises soon to link New York and 
Chicago. On the four ‘pikes—New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana—driv- 
ers will be able to move the 825 miles 
between the nation’s two largest cities 
in 16 hours! 

There are 1,848 miles of turnpikes 
in operation, and 1,256 miles more are 
under construction or ready to begin. 
They have proved popular with pas- 
senger cars. Truckers are more choosy. 
The chief reason is economic. Turn- 
pikes collect tolls to pay costs. The 
profitable New Jersey ‘pike charges 
truckers an average of 3.5 cents a mile; 
the Pennsylvania, 4.2 cents. But the 
Ohio Turnpike, with an average charge 
of 7.2 cents a mile, has been having 
trouble. Truckers say there is no point 
in paying this high rate because the 
pike clears much of the passenger traf- 
fic off ordinary roads across and 


the whole answer to the highway prob- 
lem. The Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads estimates that at best only 8,000 


than 3,300,000 miles of thoroughfares 
in the country, of which 350,000 miles 
are city streets. The big problem, then, 
is how to 


the bulk of the job that 


as a way of concealing higher Federal 
spending. The House rejected it. The 
Senate passed a program calling for 
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te bill on the shelf. 


$37,610,000,000, the states, $14,- 
250,000,000. This plan is generally 
comparable to the original Eisenhower 


program. 

For National Highways: Up to $27,- 
500,000,000 for a network of 40,000 
miles of trunk roads, linking most of 
the principal cities and industrial cen- 
ters vital to national defense. The Bur- 
eau of Public Roads says 85 per cent 
of the network now is inadequate. The 
Federal Government would put up 90 
per cent of the cost to match 10 per 
cent by states. Federal spending on 
the national network would be seven 
times the present rate. 

For Lesser Highways: Up to $22,500,- 
000,000 over the thirteen-year period 
for other highways, secondary roads, 
farm-to-market roads. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would put up 50 per cent to 
match 50 per cent by states. Federal 


would be one fourth above 
present rate. 

For Roads in National Parks and 
Federal Lands: About $1,000,000,000. 
On financing, this is the plan which 

is to go to the House: 
and diesel fuel, boost 
Federal tax from 2 to 3 cents a gallon. 
On tires, boost tax from 5 to 8 cents 
a pound; on “camelback”—a rubber 


cents a pound, 


would be no road program. 
But there is still plenty of argument. 
of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey told the House Ways and 
Means Committee that its tax plan 
would not pay the full cost of the roads. 
The difference would have to be paid 
by the Federal Government. Represen- 
tative Hale Boggs (Dem., La.), who 
introduced the plan, claimed it would 
come within $1,900,000,000 of meet- 
ing the over-all cost. He challenged tke 
Treasury Secretary to make other sug- 
gestions. “That's not my job,” said Mr. 
Humphrey, “that’s your job. It's up to 
you to figure it out.” 

Moreover, the road users are battling 
among themselves over sharing the 
costs. Automobile clubs and associations 
claim truckers should pay a large share. 
Trucks, they argue, are responsible for 
most of the damage and maintenance 
costs on highways. The truckers retort 
that passenger cars far outnumber 
trucks on the roads, and that heavy 
taxes on trucks would damage an im- 
portant branch of our economy. 

Of such arguments the Committee 
for Economic Development has said: 
“All highway users are now paying 
the costs [estimated at $5,000,000,000 
a year) of our inadequate highway sys- 
tem—in waste of time, inconvenience, 
fuel consumption, and accidents, These 
costs exceed the costs of improving the 
highway system. No matter how we 
divide up the costs of highway im- 
provement, almost everyone will na- 
turally wish that his own share of the 
costs were smaller. . . . The search for 
ideal financial arrangements should not 
be allowed to delay the start toward 
better roads.” 

That appears to be the general sen- 


timent in Washington. Most observers 
agree a m patterned along the 
lines of House bill will become a 


= 


w at this session. 
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eling 800,000,000,000 vehicle miles tion to finance the roads by selling its 
each year.” own bonds. To oy off the bonds, spe- 
cial taxes would be levied on road users. 
These taxes would not be figured in 
the regular Federal budget. 
In Congress this plan was attacked 
On buses and trucks, boost excise 
tax from 8 to 10 per cent; on trucks 
; also, a special levy of $1.50 per thou- 
sand pounds on vehicles weighing 26,- 
000 pounds or more. 
‘ The Bill Now in Congress 
| President Eisenhower has dropped 
likely to g0 before the House: chnowledged 
Total cost and duration: $51,860, plan the 
Federal Government would 
leaves them smooth sailing. 
Actually, turnpikes could never be ss 
— \! 
miles of road could be self-supporting. 
That is a minute fraction of the more 
needs to be done—improving old roads — 
and building new ones. 
Program for Tomorrow ‘ 
Congress long-term, multi-billion-dol- 
lar road program. The hottest question 
was how to pay for it. The President en tee tines 
proposed setting up a special corpora- Wheels of Progress ee 


He Loved 
His Country — 


ST before the income tax deadline 

on April 15, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue got a letter enclosing $2,500 
in $100 bills. It was signed with the 
phony signature, “1.0.Thismuch.” The 
man's conscience had evidently both- 
ered him for gypping the Government 
out of a certain sum of taxes. Perhaps 
this was his way of expressing patriot- 
ism. 


There was once another man who 
loved his country better. He did not 
need to conceal his name, for he had 
always been scrupulously honest. His 
whole life had been one long dedica- 
tion to public service. When he died in 
1935, at the age of 93, he had no chil- 
dren and no heirs, for his greatly be- 
loved wife had died six years before. 
He willed the bulk of his estate—$300,- 
000—to the United States of America. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court for nearly 30 years, was giving 
his money back to the country he had 
fought and worked for. 


No Memorial of Stone 


The Holmes bequest has lain in the 
U. S. Treasury ever since, and now, 
with accrued interest, amounts to 
$425,000, Last August Congress passed 
a bill establishing the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Fund and President Eisen- 
hower appointed a permanent commit- 
tee to plan how to spend the money. 

The committee is headed by Chief 
Justice Earl Warren and contains a 
number of leading jurists, Senators, and 
Representatives. They knew that Jus- 
tice Holmes himself would not have 
wanted a statue or other material me- 
morial. The Chief Justice suggested that 
the money be spent for a complete, 
authentic, continuous history of the 
Supreme Court—something that has 
never been written. And that was ap- 


The committee will employ distin- 
guished historical scholars to prepare 
this ambitious project, under the guid- 
ance of the Librarian of Congress. How 
long the job will take is anybody's 
guess. But there is no question that it 


will be a work of the highest standards, 
and a fitting memorial to a great judge 
who left perhaps as deep an imprint on 
our legal and judicial system as any 
single man since John Marshall. 
Holmes was notable for many rea- 
sons. For one thing, he was the son 
and bore the name of another great 
American—Oliver Wendel) Holmes, Sr., 
genial poet and essayist of Boston, dis- 
tinguished physician and professor of 
anatomy, famous for fifty years as the 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Tuble.” 
Young Wendell went through Har- 
vard, like any well-bred Boston boy, 
class of "61. Two months before com- 
mencement he enlisted in the 20th 
Massachusetts Infantry at the call of 
Abraham Lincoln when Fort Sumter 
fell. In his three years of service he 
rose to lieutenant-colonel and was se- 
verely wounded three times—at Ball's 
Bluff, Fredericksburg, and Antietam. 
His father went to the battlefield of 
Antietam to search for his wounded 
son, and described it all in an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly, “My Hunt for 


the Captain.” 
“The Great Dissenter” 


After the war Holmes studied law at 
Harvard, was admitted to practice and 
joined a Boston law firm. More a scholar 
than a business lawyer, he quickly 
gained a reputation for profound knowl- 
edge of the law. He wrote learned pa- 
pers and an authoritative book on The 
Common Law. In 1882 he was appoint- 
ed to the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts and in 1899 became its Chief 
Justice. 

At the age of 60, when most men 
would have been thinking of retiring, 
President Theodore Roosevelt appoint- 
ed Holmes to the post of Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The other men on that court 
were mostly older and more conserva- 
tive than he. Later he was joined by 
another great justice, Louis Brandeis, 
whose liberal thinking was in harmony 
with Holmes’. 

The nation was bursting with energy 
and changing rapidly into a modern 


Oliver Wendell Holmes at age of 85. 


industrial colossus. Many times Holmes 
found himself in disagreement with his 
fellow justices and became known as 
“The Great Dissenter” for the vigor 
and style of his opinions. 


“Wreak Yourself on Life” 


Yet Holmes was no fiery radical. He 
had a deep distrust of socialist ideas 
and believed strongly in the importance 
of private property. In many minority 
opinions which later came to be recog- 
nized as the standards of the court, he 
stood consistently for a few great prin- 
ciples: (1) that. the Constitution is 
infinitely adaptable, and must be inter- 
preted in the light of changing condi- 
tions and human needs; (2) that Con- 
gress and the State Legislatures had the 
right to legislate as they saw fit, and it 
was not the business of the Court to 
rule out their laws unless they were 
plainly inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion; (3) that the heart of our legal 
system is the civil liberties of the in- 
dividual citizen embodied in the Bill of 
Rights, and that we must preserve this 
freedom not only for those who agree 
with us, but even more for those whose 
opinions we hate. 

Holmes had a .talent for friendship 
and an invincible love of youth and 
high spirits. He was alert, witty, and 
gallant to the last of his 93 years. He 
was writing the prescription by which 
he lived when he gave this advice to 
the young Harvard graduates who an- 
nually served as his secretaries: 

“Do the handsome thing, young fel- 
ler. Don’t be content to be a lawyer, 
be a lawyer ir the grand manner. If 
you are sailing an intellectual bark, 
prepare for rigors and sail straight for 
the North Pole. Wreak yourself on life!” 

—Kewnetn M. Goutp 
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Three Guidelines to Peace 


In @ major speech charting the 
direction of U.S. foreign policy, 
President Eisenhower challenged 
the Soviet Union's leaders to right 
the wrongs that the Soviet Union 
has committed abroad. 


The President said that by reunit- 

ing a divided Korea and a divided 

y, as well as by freeing the 

Soviet satellite nations in Eastern Eu- 

rope, Russia could earn the friend- 
shiv of the West. 

The President laid duwn three 
main guidelines for U.S. policy: 

“First, we must maintain a collec- 
tive shield against aggression to al- 
low the free peoples to seek 
valued goals in safety.” 

President Eisenhower warned 
that despite signs that “Soviet rulers 
may have ... adopted less violent 
methods to promote their aims...” 
Soviet military power continues to 
grow. “So long as freedom is threat- 
ened,” he said, “and armaments not 
controlled, it is essential for us to 
keep a strong military establishment 
ourselves and strengthen the bonds 
of collective security.” 

The President stated that mankind's 
hope for freedom from fear of war 
can be achieved only by reducing 
armaments. He added, however, that 
the problems of establishing “reliable 
safeguards” for disarmament are 
“difficult and complex.” 


LONG-TERM AID 


The President's second guideline 
was this: “Within the free commu- 
nity we must be a helpful and 
considerate partner in creating con- 
ditions where freedom will flourish.” 

The President emphasized US. 
support for the African and Asian 
nations born during the past decade. 

To forestall Red attempts to plant 
their ideas in these newly-sovereign 
nations, the President said, the U.S. 
must offer long-term economic and 
technical assistance. Furthermore, 
he argued, the U.S. should not ex- 
pect the new nations to line up auto- 
matically with the West in exchange 
for economic help. 


Recalling the early years of the 


U.S., when our country avoided for- 
eign alliances, the President said 
that some of the new countries want 
to remain aloof from “involvement 
with other nations.” 

President Eisenhower added that 
the well-being of the United States 
is “bound up in the well-being of the 
other free nations.” 

By helping other nations to 
strengthen their economies through 
trade, the President indicated, we 
will also be helping ourselves. 


NEEDED: SOVIET DEEDS 
“Our third guideline,” continued 
the President, is to “seek, by every 
peaceful means, to induce the Soviet 
bloc to correct existing injustices and 
genuinely to pursue peaceful pur- 

poses... with other nations.” 
President Eisenhower said that 
“many of the wrongs of Stalin against 
other nations still prevail under his 
successors. Despite the efforts of the 
West ... Germany is still divided by 


a Soviet veto of free all-German elec- 
tions. The satellite nations of Eastern 
Europe are still ruled by Soviet pup- 
pets. In Asia, Korea remains divided 
and a stable peace has not yet been 
achieved.” 

Only when the injustices commit- 
ted by the Russians are remedied, 
could the West be certain that Russia 
really wanted to “establish a basis 
for stable and enduring relations 
with the West.” 

What's Behind It? The Russians 
say they desire only friendly rela- 
tions with the nations of the free 
world. They offer glittering prom- 
ises of economic aid to underdevel- 
oped countries “without any strings 
attached.” They offer more advanced 
nations, such as Britain and France, 
greatly increased trade. 

Russia's traveling twosome, Pre- 
mier Nikolai Bulganin and Commu- 
nist party boss Nikita Khrushchev, 
haye journeyed far and wide spread- 
ing the Communist gospel of sweet 
talk. Their latest trip was a “good- 
will” visit to Great Britain. “Bulge” 
and “Krush,” as the British news- 
papers call them, expected to make 


Wide World photo 


1,500-MILES-PER-HOUR JET—Meet Lockheed F-104A Starfighter, believed fastest com- 
bat plane in world. Now going into production for Air Force, plane is single- 
seater, 55 feet long, can carry atomic bombs or serve as fighter, can fly day or 


night. Stub wings are 7'/, feet from tip to fuselage. Plane weighs about 8 tons, 
half es much as standard fighter, alse costs half as much, Plane is powered by 
“new jet engine developed by General Electric Co. in photo, Lookheed’s chief en- 
test pilot, Herman R. Salmon, stands beside nose of the new plane. 
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a big propaganda splash. Britons 
gave them a chilly reception. 
Despite Russian talk of good rela- 
tions between East and West, Com- 
munist promises have remained just 
that—words instead of deeds. 


U.S. Joins Baghdad Units 


The U.S. has agreed to closer par- 
ticipation in the Baghdad Pact—with- 
out being a full-fledged member. 


The five member-nations of the 
anti-Communist Baghdad Pact (Brit- 
ain, Turkey, Iraq, lran, and Pakistan, 
who met at Teheran, Iran, last week, 
have on many occasions urged the 
U.S. to join the alliance (see news 
story in last week's issue). Purpose of 
the alliance is to block Soviet moves 
against the oil-rich Middle East. 

Last week, the U.S. agreed to es- 
tablish a military mission at the per- 
manent headquarters of the pact 
organization at Teheran, lran. The 
military mission will be headed by a 
general or admiral who will “work 
closely with the military planners of 
the pact,” according to Under- 
Secretary of State Loy W. Henderson. 

In addition, the U.S. has joined 
the alliance’s Committee to Fight 
Subversion, and the Economic Com- 
mittee. The first of these committees 
is set up to strengthen Middle East 
defenses against Communist sabo- 
tage or aggression. The Economic 
Committee's chief job is to plan and 
undertake joint projects for building 
up the economies of member nations. 

The U.S. has further agreed to pay 
a share of the costs of the permanent 
secretariat (the over-all organiza- 
tional headquarters). 

What's Behind It: In Washington, 
observers explained why the U.S. has 
declined to become a full member of 
the Baghdad Pact: We do not want to 
antagonize nations of the Arab 
League who do not belong to the 
pact. Egypt believes that Iraq and 
Turkey, as members of the pact, may 
challenge Egypt's rising position of 
influence in the Middle East. 


Hope for Mid-East Peace 


Dag Hammarskjold, U.N. Secre- 
tary-General—succeeded, at least 
temporarily—in silencing the guns 
on the 165-mile Israe!-Egypt border. 

A month ago the United Na- 
tions Security Council sent Mr. 


Hammarskjold on an emergency 
peace mission to the Middle East. 


Ww ide World phote 
Homemaker of Tomorrow award was won 
by Sandra Mae Walton, 17, senior at San 
Rafael (Calif.) High School. Sandra, who 
plans to become on elementary school 
teacher, was chosen from finalists in 48 
states and District of Columbia. She won 
major prize, $5,000 scholarship, in con- 
test oponsored by General Mills, inc. 


His job was to reduce the mounting 
tension which threatened to touch 
off an explosion between Israel and 
her Arab neighbors. 

Hammarskjold’s talks with Egyp- 
tian Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser and 
Israeli Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion soon bore fruit. Israel and 
Egypt agreed to enforce a cease-fire 
along their frontier. 

Losing no time after this first suc- 
cess, Hammarskjold pursued his 
peace efforts. He said that he would 
try to halt the violence that con- 
ti.aed to flare along borders Israel 
shares with three other Arab neigh- 
bors—Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria. 

Meanwhile, other events affecting 
the Middle East were taking place: 

In Jidda, Saudi Arabia, the heads 
of state of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and 
Yemen—the three Arab nations 
which dominate the shores of the 
Red Sea—signed a five-year military 
defense alliance. Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia also have an alliance with 
Syria. These treaties were set up by 
Premier Nasser in opposition to 
the Western-backed Baghdad Pact. 
Egypt and its allies are bitter ene- 
mies of Israel and have taken a neu- 
tral position in the cold war. (See 
story above.) 

In Moscow, the Soviet govern- 
ment pledged itself ready to support 
U.N. peace efforts in the Middle 
East. The Russians called on both 


Arabs and Israelis to avoid new out-’ 


breaks of violence. (Many observers 


believed this “peace-loving” declar- 
ation by the Soviets was planned to 
give them a voice in any Middle 
Eastern settlement. ) 

In Jerusalem, Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion declared that the U.N.- 
negotiated cease-fire with Egypt 
“does not reduce in the slightest” 
the danger of war. The Israeli prime 
minister repeated his plea for “suffi- 
cient defensive arms ...to face any 
act of ... aggression.” 


12 Nations OK Atom Plan 


Twelve nations—including the 
United States\and Soviet Russia— 
have agreed on the first step to- 
ward creation of a world-wide 
“atoms for peace” agency. — 


After two months of work, repre- 
sentatives of the 12 nations last week 
concluded writing a charter for 
the “International Atomic Energy 
Agency.” The charter will now be 
presented to a conference of 85 na- 
tions, scheduled for September at 
United Nations headquarters. 

President Eisenhower was reported 
to be “very gratified” by agreement 
on the charter. 

The idea for an international atomic 
energy agency was first proposed by 
Mr. Eisenhower. On December 8, 
1953, in his “Atoms for Peace” plan, 
the President suggested that the na- 
tions of the world get together and 
“pool” their atomic information for 
peace instead of war, More recently 
he marked as “available for sale or 
lease” $1,000,000 worth of atomic 
materials. He asked other atomic 
energy-producing nations to release 
their materials, too. (See news pages, 
March 8 issue.) 


COMPROMISE AGREEMENT 


Last summer, delegates from 72 
nations met at Geneva, Switzerland, 
to put the “atoms for peace” proposal 
to work (see news pages, September 
22, 1955 issue). On February 28, rep- 
resentatives from twelve of these 
nations met in Washington to write 
an official charter for an international 
atomic energy agency. The twelve 
nations were: Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, India, Portugal, the Union 
of South Africa, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, and the U.S. 

During the 12-nation talks, dis- 
agreement broke out between U.S. 
and Soviet representatives. The So- 
viets wanted the new agency to be 
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under the control of 

tions Security Council. (There it 
would be subject to possible veto by 
any one of the Big Five members.) 
The U.S. wanted the agency to be 


to both the United Nations General 
Assembly and the Security Council. 

Leaders in this country, including 
members of Congress, will be asked 
by the President to give their views 
on the charter before it is presented 
to the 85-nation conference. 


Britain’s New Tax Law 


“A penny saved is a penny 
earned,” but a pound ($2.80) saved 


Under the British government's 
budget for the year, citizens will be 
encouraged to save money by buy- 
ing government bonds. The bonds— 
which are, in effect, loans to the 
government—cost one pound each. 
Every three months, the govern- 
ment will select lucky bonds and 
pay the holders up to one thousand 
pounds ($2,800). 

If the bond-holder feels his luck 
has run out, or if he needs cash im- 
mediately, he can turn in his bonds 
for the original cost with no interest. 

What's Behind It: Times are good 
in Britain. Britain is in the midst of 
a spending spree. This has caused 
prices to soar and given rise to infla- 
tion. This means that British goods 
are often too highly priced to attract 
overseas buyers. Britain, however, 
must export enough goods each year 
to buy the food and raw materials 
she needs at home. 


If the British were to save their 


money instead of spending it, the 
government believes prices would 
come down and exporters would do 
more business. The new program 
tries to accomplish this in two ways. 
First, the government is raising taxes 
on cigarettes and on business profits. 
This will take large sums of money 
out of circulation and funnel it into 


versial aspect of the budget pr 
Church groups, in particular, 
on it. Lotteries, however, are used in 
many countries as a revenue- 


raising device 


During the opening week, crowds were 
attracted to the Coliseum’s big st 

exhibition—the Fifth International - 
atelic Exhibition (familiarly called 
FIPEX). Almost 70 nations were send- 
ing exhibits. U.S. stamp exhibit, ar- 


students in Maine will be able to take a 
cuurse in Hunting Safety next fall. The 
course has been mapped out by the 
State Education and Inland Fish and 
Game Departments to help curb the up- 
ward trend in hunting accidents. In- 


10-Year-Old Wizard Wins $100,000. 
Leonard Ross, a 10-year-old expert on 
the stock market, walked off with the 
$100,000 jackpot on TV's The Big Sur- 
prise last week. Leonard, a seventh 


grader 
— to answer 13 tough questions 
stock-market procedure, the 
tions y one, 
rattled off the closing time of the New 
York Stock Exchange, defined Regula- 
tion T and Regulation U of Federal 
credit regulations, and listed two com- 
panies that made a four-for-one stock 
split last year, among other questions. 


U.S. Mothers Getting Younger, Amer- 
ican women today are marrying and be- 
coming mothers at a younger age than 
their mothers did a generation ago. 
That's the word from the Scripps Foun- 
dation for Research i: Population Prob- 
lems at Miami University, Oxford, 


from Tujunga, Calif, was re- 
One 


Ohio. Today, they say, about 70 per 
cent of the women between 20 and 24 
are married. Ten years ago, only 60 per 
cent of the same age group were mar- 
ried. In 1915, the percentage was 50. 
About 87 per cent of those married in 
the 20-to-24 age group today have one 
compared 


extend our Arctic Distant Early Warn- 
ing (DEW) line westward an addi- 
tional 1,100 miles into the Pacific Ocean 
~making its total length about 5,200 
miles between Baffin Bay and the 
Aleutian Islands. 


>The House of Representatives has 
and sent to the Senate a reso- 
giving the United States an offi- 

cial motto: “In God We Trust.” 


The fastest Boston Marathon ever run 
was won last week by a Finnish army 
sergeant, Antti Viskari, in 2 hours, 14 


ON THE “NEWS . 

1, President Eisenhower, in a major 
address, discussed many points of our 
foreign policy. Can you summarize the 
highlights of points ‘n his address deal- 
ing with (a) Soviet satellites in Eastern 
Europe; (b) divided Cermany; (c) 
the of African and Asian nations 
to self-government. 

2. Fill in last name of: (a) Sir 
Anthony Britain's prime 
minister; (b) Dag , U.N. Sec- 
retary-General; (c) Gamal Abdel 

Egypt's premier. 

8. The U.S., although not a member, 
agreed to in certain activi- 
ties of: (a) the Cominform; (b) the 
Arab League; (c) the Baghdad Pact. 
(Underline one.) 


19 
York Coliseum Opens. New 
ty’s new Coliseum, built at a cost 
000,000, opened last week end. 
recognized as an independent organ- feet of 
ization. A final compromise was ion space on the four giant exhi- : 
reached between these two positions. hall floors. Alongside the exhibi- 
The new agency will submit reports se 20 other floors with half a 
are feet of office space.in a 
‘tangular tower. The Colli- 
ranged by Postmaster General Arthur 
i E. Summerfield, has been called “un- 
stamp display ever planned.” On display 
in Great Britain today may get you are several million dollars worth of U.S. 
$2,800. historical postage stamps. 
Blackboarding the Hunt. High school 
per cent in 1945. 
Stories in a Sentence 
. The Air Force has announced plans to 
cluded in the course will be firearms 
safety and woods survival. 
the government's se. Second is 
ant “lottery” Mixed doubles title at World Table Tennis 
: Championships in Tokyo was won by U.S. 
The lottery is the most contro- Mrs. Leah Neuberger, of New York, and 
Erwin Klein, 17-year-old Los Angeles 
high scheol student, hold cup wen in 
17-nation field. Last time U.S. won was 
In 1948. Since then, cup had been held by 
, Communist countries of eastern Evrope. 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|, HIGHWAYS 


On the line of the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best answers the 
question or completes the sentence. 


_& Two cities that may soon be 
linked by turnpikes sweeping 
across several] states are 
1. Miami and Dallas 
2. Los Angeles and Chicago 
8. New York and Chicago 
4. Boston and Atlanta 

. The number of motor vehicles 
now registered in the United 
States is about 
1. 1,000,000 
2. 30,000,000 
8. 60,000,000 
4. 166,000,000 

. The costs of turnpikes are paid 
for largely by 
1. tolls 
2. gasoline taxes 
tire taxes 
4. funds from the Federal 

treasury 

. Since the end of World War 
Il, spending on highways, com- 
‘ag with the pre-war period, 


1. increased 

2. decreased 

8. remained about the same 

4. not been calculated by any 
responsible agency 

. Most of the funds for national 

highways are contributed by the 

1. county governments 

2. state governments 

3. cities through which the 
highways pass 

4. Federal Government 

. The committee of the House 

of Representatives which must 

work out a way of paying for 

the proposed Federal expansion 

of highways is the 

1. Roadbuilding Committee 

2. Public Works Committee 

8. Committee for Economic 
Development 

4. Ways and Means Committee 


CEYLON 

A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following items in the or- 
der in which they occurred. 


4. Membership of Ceylon in the 
Colombo Plan 
. Vietory of the Tamil kingdom 
over the Sinhalese 
. Establishment of Ceylon as a 
British dominion 
. Control of Ceylon by the Dutch 


. Multiple Choice 


. Geographically speaking Ceylon 
is a(n) 
1. island 
2. peninsula 
8. archipelago 
4. part of the Asian mainland 
. All of the following are impor- 
tant crops in Ceylon, except 
1. rubber 
2. tin 
3. wheat 
4. coconuts 


All of the following are impor- 
tant mineral or forest resources 
of Ceylon, except 

1. silver 

2. precious stones 

5. graphite 

4. rare woods: mahogany, ebony 


. The religion of the majority of 
people in Ceylon is 
1. Christianity 
2. Mohammedanism 
8. Buddhism 
4. Confucianism 


. When several parties work to- 
gether to establish a majority 
in a legislative body, it is a 


CASH RECEIPTS rrom 
FARM MARKETINGS 


(INCLUDING CCC LOANS) 
529 


1946 


wt 


1955 ° 


1. democracy 
2. dictatorship 
8. plurality 
4. coalition 


. All of the following are prob- 
lems of the Ceylonese govern- 
ment, except 
1. increase of population 
2. inflation 
3. unemployment 
4. disposal of surplus rice 

production 
Which of the following coun- 
tries does not receive aid under 
the Colombo Plan? 
1. Ceylon 
2. Australia 
3. India 
4. Pakistan 

. Which of the following coun- 
tries is not neutralist in the cold 
war between East and West? 
Ceylon 
2. Philippine Islands 
8. India 
4. Burma 


Hi. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each 
the following statements, 


mation in the graph on which to 

a conclusion. (Note: “CCC 

are loans made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation.) 


1. In 1946 cash receipts from live- 
stock and products was greater 
than cash receipts from crops. 
Estimated cash receipts from 
livestock and products in 1955 
was $16 billion. 

Cash receipts from farm mar: 

ketings rose steadily between 

1950 and 1954. 

. Cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings was less than $25 billion 
in 1952. 

. The major reason for the rise in 
cash receipts from farm market- 
ings in 1951 was the outbreak 
of the Korean War. 

. Cash receipts frem livestock 
and products in 1953 was about 
$17 billion. 


—2. 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Bandung 
Bandaranaike, §.W.R.D. (bian.dra.ntk’a) 
Buddhist (bdédd'ist ) 

cacao (ka.kii’d) 

Ceylon (sé.lén’) 

cinchona (sin.kd’na) 

Colombo (k6.lim’bd) 

Kotelawala, Sir John (k6.tél.a.wal’) 
Nehru (na’rd0) 

Sinhalese (sin’ha.léz’) 

Tamils 

Trotsky, Leon (trdt’ski, lé’6n) 
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No Color 


The sportswriters said that Swede Johnson 
had “no color’—either on the ball field 
or off. See what you think! 


By FRANK O’ROURKE 


WEDE Johnson was up early and 
done with morning chores before 

Hannah called him to breakfast. He 
stood in the rear barn door, looking 
beyond his feed lots and fields, toward 
the distant river hills; frost was white 
on the bottom grass and lazy haze 
drifted across the land, sure signs of 
approaching winter. The ducks were 
coming down, too, and last night the 
first geese had passed above the farm. 
The air was always sharpest this time 
of year, and smelled the best to Swede 
Johnson. Coming from the long sum- 
mer in heat-drenched cities and train 
rides and the punishment his body took 
during the season's final weeks, Swede 
Johnson appreciated this time of y 
deeply. Maybe it was loving base 
so much that he didn’t object during 
the season; and only on arriving at 
home, slipping into the quiet solitude 
of this life, he realized how much he 
loved being on the farm with his 
family. 

Last night Hannah had said, “Isn't it 
funny, Bernie, how they forget you 
during the off-season? I should feel 
slighted because the writers never 
come around and take pictures, do 
stories about Swede Johnson working 
this farm.” 

“You're kidding,” he said, 

“Sure,” Hannah smiled, “but it is 
funny.” 

“You know me, honey,” Swede John- 
son said. “I've got no color. They've 
got to write about the guys who do 
interesting things in off-season. What 
could they write about me? I don’t do 
anything. Besides, I like it this way.” 

“So do I,” Hannah said. “But you're 
the best right fielder in the business, 
Bernie, and you hit with all of them. 
Even during the season they act like 
Swede Johnson wasn't alive. I guess 
that makes me the maddest.” 

“Who cares?” Swede Johnson said. 
“They pay me good money, we come 
home and put it in the farm, don't 
we? That’s what we've worked for, 
Hannah. I'm thirty-three, honey, ten 
years up is a long time. Another two 
or three years, with luck, and we're 
through. But we won't care. We can 
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start living just the way we planned. 
Don’t blame the writers.” Swede John- 
son chuckled softly. “Be honest now— 
how could they make stock feeding and 
breeding, and animal judging sound 
good to the fans? Tomorrow morning 
I'm having Jerry judge the yearling 
steers again, just the way he does every 
Saturday morning during the winter. 
Anything colorful about that except the 
steers?” 

“All right,” Hannah smiled, “but I 
still think somebedy is wrong about 


you. 
“We don't care,” Swede Johnson said 
firmly. “How about some coffee and 
cake?” 
Swede Johnson thought of Hannah's 
words this morning, and understood 


her resentment. She had lived in the 


city every summer for ten years, 
watched players come and go, sat 


through hundreds of games. She had a 
right to be provoked at writers and fans 
because her husband got so little at- 
tention. The colorful players were fea- 
tured every week, had their pictures in 
all the magazines; but men like Swede 
Johnson just played a game every day 
and did a workmanlike job without fan- 
fare. The fans didn’t know how good 
he really was; but that was human na- 
ture and he didn’t mind, The writers 
had given up on him years ago. They 
told one another that Swede was dry 
as dust, that there was nothing he did 
worth a feature. 

Nothing at all, Swede Johnson 
thought, remembering past seasons, 
plays he had made to save games, hits 
from his bat that helped win games; 
not a few times but many, so that the 
total over ten years would surprise 
any writer, But all Swede Johnson re- 
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ceived was a round of applause 
the stands and a few lines in the 
game story. The last game of 
season just completed was a 
ample of his worth to the team; 
with it, his lack of that nebulous 
stance called color. 

They had failed to catch the Yankees 
and were tied with the Red Sox in 


a few more dollars from the series split. 
Swed® Johnson walked twice in the 
early innings and pushed along the 
runners that scored their two runs. The 
Red Sox pushed over another run in 
their half of the seventh to break the 
tie; and Swede Johnson, leading off in 
their half of the seventh, watched 
Wilkens, the Red Sox pitcher, with the 
first glimmering of an idea. 


ly THE third base coaching box, Con- 
naster was shouting encouragement, 
trying to upset Wilkens. The manager 
was like Swede Johnson, always look- 
ing for that first flaw in the other team’s 
defense, Swede Johnson saw the first 
slow-up in Wilkens’ delivery that in- 
ning, and after fouling off three pitches, 
drew his third straight walk and trotted 
slowly to first base; and there, jockeying 
for the signaled bunt, saw that chance 
fail as Wilkins bore down and got two 
foul strikes on the batter. 

Swede Johnson was thinking back 
over the season's pattern, placing Wil- 
kens in his mind, remembering certain 
physical characteristics of the lanky 
right-hander. Wilkens sometimes tired 
in the late innings, not badly, but just 
enough to slow his delivery to the plate 
as he took extra caution with his 
pitches. Connaster had noticed this, too, 
and told Swede Johnson that Wilkens 
was apt to take an extra second be- 
tween stretch and check and delivery 
when throwing his curve ball with a 
man on first base. Watching Wilkens 
now, Swede Johnson began weighing 
his chances. 

He had stolen exactly one base this 
season; and two the year before. After 
ten seasons, and never a fast man, op- 

wing pitchers paid little attention to 
bien on the bases, They checked him 
and then pitched, for they knew Swede 
Johnson would wait for his teammates 
to push him around. So today, one 
run behind, Swede Johnson watched 
the count go up to two-two, and made 
his decision as the pitch was returned 
to the mound, He called time and 
stepped on the bag, and wiped sweat 
from his face and eyes, doing this 
casually to give the impression his 
vision was slightly impaired; and in the 
same slow movement, also giving the 
Red Sox that feeling of weariness in 
old Swede. 
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. Swede Johnson 
afraid of « double play, and when 


i 


in for the last of the ninth, and grinned 
at Connaster before stepping to the bat 
rack. 

“You played that nice,” Connaster 
chuckled. “Well, let’s pull it out, eh?” 

“Why not?” Swede Johnson grinned. 
“T'm gettin’ tired.” 

Connaster walked stiffly toward third 
base and Swede Johnson selected his 
bat. It made his life fuller, having 
Connaster appreciate his play and 
speak a few sincere words of praise. 
Connaster was a wizened little man 
of sixty who squatted in their dugout 
while they were on the field, concocting 
the innumerable variations of his mana- 


geria] magic, watchifig both teams with 


toward third, grinned faintly, and be- 
gan swinging the bats, loosening 
arms in the on-deck circle. 

He had batted in 


the big barn toward the house. 
“Guess what?” Hannah said at 


night, I feel kinda foolish, Bernie. It's 
that writer back East and a photogra- 
pher. They called from Minneapolis. 
Said they'd be here in about an hour.” 

“What for?” Swede Johnson asked. 


“Honest.. Pictures and everything.” 

“They must be desperate for news,” 
Swede Johnson said. “First time they 
ever came this way. Didn't think they 
knew where we lived. Jerry, when 
you've finished eating, come straight to 
the barn. Saturday, you know.” 


Swede Johnson said solemnly. 
“What about these visitors?” Hannah 
asked, “Aren't you excited, Bernie?” 


“Me?” Swede Johnson chuckled. 
“After ten years? If they want me, I'll 
be in the barn. Listen, you wanted to 
go shopping this afternoon, huh?” 

“Td like to,” Hannah said, “if we 
can get away.” 

“Sure,” Swede Johnson said. “Tl get 
things cleaned up by one. We'll eat 
in town tonight.” c+, 

Swede Johnson cut four picked steers 
from his big feed lot and urged them 
slowly into the small, empty lot be- 
side the barn. This was routine pro- 
cedure every Saturday morning duri 
the fall and winter months. He w 
pick four steers and his son .would 

(Continued on page 26) 


3 When he nodded to the b. bunts any neater on the base lines. That 
<3 and stepped off the ba ede 
« first baseman said, “You the 
; Swede,” and covered at 
watching the batter mc That 
Johnson. Wilkens took ng 
se went into his stretch, itch- 
= across his humped shoul cult 
ie. and began his moveme rder 
f second place; and playing the Red Sox Johnson was off with a fast 
: in this final game which could mean digging low and hard f this 
“a running with deceptive Swede Johnson knew 
making his perfect hook s if Steve Jones got on 
Pie. bag toward third as the throw, 
and high, pulled the Red Sox Hannah called from the 
3 baseman into the air. Swede “Breakfast!” 
Fi: heard the round of happy applause 
a” from the stands, and stood up slowly, 
s, dusting his pants, staring at Connaster a: Johnson grinned sheepishly 
oe with that half-grin on his homely face. self, standing there half asleep, 
, Connaster clapped his hands and dreaming of the past; and pes x 
: nodded slightly and Swede Johnson knew there was nothing deader than 
: knew the manager understood this un- yesterday's ball game. He shouted, 
was “Commi « 
Ms batter hit to deep shortstop and the the 
i play went to first, his eet was table. “We're having visitors this morn- 
se justified. He held second then took ing.” 
af third as their next batter grounded “Who?” Swede Johnson said. “Jerry, 
: Hannah said, “After growling last 
a that scored Swede Johnson and 
: the game. The next man flied out 
: the tie was regained. 
3 The crowd had seen nothing too 
i usual about his play. He was just “They lost?” 
i Swede who, in the collective eyes, Hannah said, “They want a human 
a lounged around in right field and hit all interest story on you, Bernie—” ‘ 
*h ‘ those singles and a few doubles every “Cut it out!” 
A year for his usual unexciting .300 aver- 
t age. Ten years, he thought that after- 
t . noon for the thousandth time, and no- 
j body really understood. He washed his 
ade mouth at the fountain when they came 
a “You bet,” Jerry said eagerly. “I'll 
judge ‘em Dad.” 
Ms “Just show some improvement,” 
‘ those narrow, bright gray eyes. Swede 
Tie Johnson watched old bowlegs amble 
oi for eight years; and no one in the 
re: league could hit behind a runner with 
2 more dependability or drop the sacrifice 
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Aw accident occurs at a busy street 


corner. The ambulance has just 
driven away. A bystander shakes his 
head and says: That's a dangerous 
corner. They ought to put a traffic 
light there.” 

The surface of a state road gets 


badly worn. Holes make driving. 


rough and dangerous. Drivers are 
heard to say: “I wonder when they’ re 
going to fix this road?” 

A newspaper reader looks at the 
headlines and says: “I see they've 

ot a new plan dowr in Washington 
for helping the farmers.” 

Probably you've said something 
like that yourself once in a while. But 
whom did you mean by “they?” Did 
you have anybody particular in mind? 

If you were thinking of anybody in 
particular, it was probably the govern- 
ment. You look to the people in your 
city hall, the state capital, or in 
Washington to take care of such 


things for you. That's the way many 
people feel. Too many. 

The government isn’t “they,” it’s 
“we.” The people in Washington, 
in the city hall, or in the state capital 
are people we put there to represent 
us, to work for us. 

“Oh, that’s jm canine you may be 
thinking. You don’t want to get mixed 
up init. You're willing to leave 
politics to the politicians. 

But you could be wrong. You might 
have the wrong iden sauies politics 
and what it means to you. 


They Work Together 


Politics and government work to- 
gether. We can't have government— 
democratic government, that is— 
without politics. 


All government really amounts to 
is getting together with other people 
to decide how to live with each other 
peaceably and harmoniously—or how 
to help each other get the things we 
want or need. Arid all politics really 
amounts to is picking out the right 


ple to help us do this. Let’s see 

w it works. 

If you belong to a school club, it’s 
because you and other members have 
something in common—tmusic, per- 
haps, or debating, or athletics, or 
science—or just plain sociability. 
You need rules to decide when you 
will have meetings or what you'll do. 
That’s government. You need officers 
to preside at your meetings or collect 
your dues or send out notices. Pick- 
ing out those officers is politics. 

Your city needs government be- 
cause it needs streets, street lights, 
traffic signals, garbage collection, 
schools, fixe depariments, policemen, 
jails, and other things. 

Your city needs politics because 
there has to be some way to decide 
who will run the fire department, or 
a the water system, or take 
charge of collecting garbage, or build 
the streets, or run the schools, or 
make the laws. 

Public offices are usually filled by 
means of elections. The lawmakers 
have set up rules to cover such elec- 
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tions, in order that everything will be 
done ony and in an orderly 
manner. A great deal of politics is 
based on the election laws. 

Election matters are handled differ- 
ently in different states, and even in 
one state all the cities don’t do things 
the same way, but such differences 
aren’t usually very great. So let’s 
take one state as an example and see 
how its political system works. New 
York State is probably as good an 
example as any. 


Political Parties 


One of the first things that all! 
election laws provide for is the fact 
that people mg disagree on im- 
portant subjects. We don’t all agree 
on the subject of education, for ex- 
ample, or taxes, or relations with 
other countries. Election laws pro- 
vide that, if there are enough people 
who think alike on important oaienn, 
they may get together in the form of 
a political party. licans and 

ts are political parties. 

The people in a political party 
naturally try to get their representa- 
tives elected to lic office. Thus 
their pa would stand a better 
chance of having its ideas adopted. 

The law provides for two kinds of 
election: party elections and general 
elections. The party elections are 
called primary elections, or primaries. 
Members of a political party vote at 
the primaries to decide who -their 
candidates will be at the general 


elections—or they elect party repre- 
sentatives who make the decisions. 

Once the parties have chosen their 
candidates at the primary elections, 
those candidates run for office against 
the other parties’ candidates at the 
general elections. Then everybody, 
regardless of party, decides which 
candidates get the jobs. The majority 
wins. 


So you can see that party politics 
is the foundation stone oat which 
elections are based. And the founda- 
tion stone of party politics is the 


Each county in New York State is 
made up of a number of voting dis- 
tricts. election law provides 
that each political parry wilh choose 
at least two representatives of its 
members in each voting district. 
These representatives are called com- 
mitteemen, 


After they are elected, all the 
committeemen in county usually 
have a meeting to elect party officers. 


The county committee and its elected 
party officers decide what their party 
policies will be. They try to find 
people to run for public office who 
agree with them on those policies. 


The candidates for office selected 
by the county party may be put up 
for approval by all the members of 
the party at the primary election. 
Thus they decide who their can- 
didates will be at the general elec- 
tions. 

Party Representatives 


It would be too unwieldy for all 
the members of a party to get to- 
gether to settle matters of policy or 
nominate candidates. Their repre- 
sentatives act for them. Likewise, it 
would be too unwieldy for all the 
committeemen in the state—or nation 
—to get together to settle matters of 
policy or pick candidates. They have 
state and national conventions to 
decide such things. Delegates are 
chosen to represent them at such 
conventions. 


So you see that the key man in all 
this is your party committeeman or 
other representative. If you and your 
neighbors pick good committeemen, 
you'll have ae party. If you 
don’t care, or if you don’t pick your 
committeemen wisely, you may not 
have a good party. 

Most important of all, you and 


your neighbors must be willing to 
take part in party affairs. You must 
be willing to work—and to act as 
committeemen if necessary. If you 
shirk those responsibilities, you're 
opening the door to those who are 
— willing to take over and run 
things for you the way they want to, 

not the way you want to. 
you look at it this war 
you'll see that party politics is really 
a very simple thing. An election 
district is merely your own neighbor- 
hood—a few city blocks. So when 
you pick a committeeman to represent 
you, you're just selecting one of your 

neighbors. 
you understand party politics, 
you can see why there's nothing 
wrong with it as a system. When 
things go wrong, when graft and 
corruption creep in, it’s because the 
members of the party aren't inter- 
ested enough, or are too lazy, to take 
rt in politics in their own neighbor- 

Party politics is just a way of 
letting the majority rule. But that 
doesn't mean that minorities sifould 


have nothing to say. Quite the con- 


trary. Thoughtful people realize that 
a good, healthy government needs 4 
vigorous minority. That makes it 
easier to hear two or more sides to 
public questions, and thus we stand 
a better chance of making wise deci- 
that we k 

t's very important that we 
things that way. For it’s by 
on the rights of minorities that 
totalitarian governments usually take 
over the affairs of a country. If you 
get careless, or lazy, and don’t take 
part in politics, you're making it 
easy for the power-seckers to take 
control, 

Yes, taking part in politics is just 
being a good citizen, when you come 
right down to it. And being a good 
citizen, after all, is the best way to 
protect your own interests and t 
of your neighbors. 
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No Color 


(Continued from page 22) 


judge them with all the seriousness of 
a finalist competing in the International. 
Swede Johnson had discovered 

ago that his son loved baseball 
farming with equal fervor, and showed 
surprising common sense for a ten-year- 
old boy by admitting that farming came 
first. Later, when Jerry was playing 
Legion ball, was soon enough to deter- 
mine whether he had major league 
ability. Until then, he was wise to learn 
more about the farm. 

Swede Johnson had explained how 
important good livestock was to suc- 
cessful farming. Swede was an expert 
judge of livestock and not only owned 
one of the best breeding farms in the 
state, but also fed a comfortable num- 
ber of fat beef steers for the market, 
His son was growing steadily into this 
business, acquiring the general know!l- 
edge so necessary in such farming. Jerry 
was progressing rapidly in his judging 
and already possessed great confidence 
in his own ability. His college was al- 
ready planned; after high school he 
would take animal husbandry and busi- 
ness at the university, just as Swede 
Johnson had. 

Swede Johnson tied the four steers 
to four posts placed in line across the 
center of the small feed lot, appraisi 
each one automatically as he Coder 
They were not quite twelve months 
old and weighed at eight hundred and 
fifty pounds. In his own expert eye, 
they were good, top quality fat cattle, 
short and compact, with a high dressing 
percentage. His son would judge them 
for many more reasons and then tell 
Swede Johnson why he placed them in 
order of worth. Swede Johnson made 
his own selections and turned to his son. 

“Ready, Dad?” Jerry asked. 

“All set,” Swede Johnson said. “Take 
your time, Jerry. You haven't judged 
this group before so don’t use old com- 
parisons. Now remember, they're a 
week older. That changes them a little. 
Go te it.” 


Jaony stood back twenty-five feet 
and looked carefully at the four steers, 
and then walked to the second steer 
and began his close-up examination. He 
went over the second steer systemati- 
cally, starting at the head and moving 
on around. The boy was silent, com- 
pletely engrossed in his task, handling 
and touching, studying each part care- 
fully. Swede Johnson smiled behind his 
son's back, knowing exactly his thoughts. 
To the uninformed bystander, Jerry 
wasn't doing much, But four years of 
teaching and experience were working 
in his mind. He was determining the 


ered this valuable money-getting 
centage. Swede Johnson knew, too, that 
his son possessed another quality not 


make animals a life work, and do this 
to the best of his ability, without loving 
his work. It was the same ya 
Swede Johnson applied to baseball; if 
a man didn’t love his work, he simply 
couldn't give his best to the game. 

“Time,” Swede Johnson said. 

“Il was just finished,” Jerry said. 
“Should I start now?” 


Hereford fat steers 2-1-3-4. I placed 
two over one because his condition is 
more desirable. That's because he’s cov- 
ered thicker over the shoulder, back, 


leg and his body is more compact and 
deeper, and he is uniform in his width 


of body.” 
“That's fine,” Swede Johnson said. 
“Mighty fine, Jerry. I p two over 


one myself. Now, why one over three?” 

“I placed one over three,” Jerry said, 
“because he's wider and thicker over 
his back, and more compact. I placed 
three ove? four because four is coarse 
and uneven in his fleshing and shallow 
in his body. I think four is an easy bot- 
tom in this class, For these reasons I 

laced this class of one-year-old Here- 
‘ord fat steers 2-1-3-4.” 

The boy waited for his father to com- 
mend or correct his decisions, and then 
go over the steers with the more de- 
tailed reasons at the fingertips of any 
a judge; for in this way Swede 
Johnson corrected his son’s mistakes on 
the spot and added some of his own 
knowledge to each lesson. 

“You did fine this morning,” Swede 
Johnson said warmly. “I placed them 
the same way.” 

Swede Johnson heard a car drive into 
the yard. Voices sounded through the 
long barn alley. Swede turned and rec- 
ognized the two men with his wife. 

The photographer grinned and called, 
“Hi, Swede! Finally caught you at 
home, didn’t we?” 

Swede Johnson shook hands with the 

ographer and then the writer named 

. He said, “Glad to see both of 

you. What's the matter, news so dead 
you had to look me up?” 

“That's a direct question,” Brown 
said. “We never answer them. Here’s 


the 
whole team. You know, home life in the 
winter, sports, hunting, lots of color. 
Say, this is quite a layout.” 

“It'll do,” Swede Johnson said, know- 
ing what they were thinking. Brown 
was trying to find an angle to interest 
the fans and finding heavy going on a 
farm. The photographer stared at the 
steers, the barns, the silo, picking his 
best shots and wishing for something 
better. Swede Johnson was again happy 
the lesson was over. They wouldnt 
understand and might write a foolish 
story about the lowing kine and the 
little herdboy learning the business from 
his father. 

“How about a nice shot of you and 


Mrs. Johnson?” the photographer said. 


“In front of those cows with your boy 
“Fine,” Sw Johnson ‘Come 
on over, Hannah. 


His wife stood beside him, with Jerry 
between them, while the photographer 
made three shots from different angles. 
Then he took a dozen pictures of the 
house and barns and feed lots while 
Brown questioned Swede Johnson about 
the farm. Swede Johnson answered the 
questions carefully, explaining that his 
farm was three hundred acres, with a 
d well and running water and all 

ern facilities; that it was primarily 
a breeding cattle farm but he also fed 
approximately one hundred steers each 
year for the market. He named each 
building, the machinery, the different 
crops raised in the fields. Brown noted 
everything quickly, nodding as he 
talked, trying to appear interested with- 
out too much success. They walked to 
the house and stood on the back porch, 
and Brown smiled. 

“That'll make a nice story,” he said, 
“but wish—” 

“I know,” Swede Johnson said mildly. 
“You want more color, is that it?” 

“That's the ticket,” Brown said. 
“Can't you think of something you do 
during the off-season that has some 
bang to it, Swede?” 

“I hunt,” Swede Johnson said, 
straight-faced, and then joined in their 
peor laughter. He said then, “We just 

ve. This is our home. It’s like a good 
many other farms in the community.” 

“We're flying to Seattle next,” the 

grapher said. “That's young Jones’ 

. He skis and climbs mountains 
and plays basketball. We'll get some 
good shots of him. I wish we could get 
a shot of you hanging from the barn or 
being chased by a , Swede. That 
would make swell color.” 

“Too dangerous,” Swede Johnson 
said. “I guess you're out of luck with 

(Continued on page 30) 
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P| condition of each steer, the hardness, the deal, Swede. We're getting off- 
ms softness, or patchiness of the covering 
a fat. Jerry had to estimate the dressing 
ak percentage and remember that paunchi- 
- ness, thick hides, and thick bones low- 
: . mentioned in the books or taught in the 
; classroom: that was a real love for ani- ' 
“ mals. No one ceuld feed and judge and 
: “Go ahead,” Swede Johnson said. ; 
“Always explain while your reasons are 
fresh in your mind.” 
a Jerry frowned intently and spoke in : 
a firm voice: “I placed this class of 
cer: loin, and ribs than one. His conforma- 
le tion is better because he’s shorter of ) 
} 
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Maurice EVANS brings together four of the most 
distinguished and exciting actresses in today’s theatre— 


on the new Hallmark Hall of Fame 


90 MINUTES IN FULL COLOR—NBC-TV: 4 PM (EDT), 
3 PM (EST & CDT), 2 PM (CST & MOT), 1 PA (MST & POT), 12 N (PST) 


| 
HELEN 


HAYES 


SUSAN 


JUDITH 
ANDERSON STRASBERG 


ON TV SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 6 


And presenting the talented new 
Broadway star of the hit play, 
“The Chalk Garden” — 


SIOBHAN-~ 


MCKENNA 


also starring 
ANTHONY FRANCIOSA 


A premitre performance on television! The tender, 
warmly humorous story of a tiny baby left at the 
doorstep of a convent—and how she grows up, finds 
romance, and changes the whole pattern of life for 
the cloistered nuns. 


For this poignant play, famous Producer-Host 
Maurice Evans unites two of the reigning queens of 
the American theatre— Miss Helen Hayes and Miss 
Judith Anderson—with three brilliant young stars, 


Susan Strasberg, Siobhan McKenna, and Anthony 
Franciosa. Directed by George Schaefer. 
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When you care enough to send the very best 
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“Here's Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to odkaan If you have ideas you'd like 
to shave with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. My teeth are always so yellow, 
even though I've tried all kinds of 
toothpaste and brush my teeth several 
times a day. | go to the dentist regular- 
ly every six months. My breath is bad, 
too, Is there anything I can do? 


A, It is perfectly natural for some 
teeth to have a yellowish cast. If your 
dentist doesn't do anything to whiten 
them, you can be sure nothing can be 
safely done. Don't worry about the 
color of your teeth so long as they are 
clean and healthy. Bad breath, on the 
other hand, is something you can make 
an effort to correct. A common cause 
of halitosis is a sluggish digestive sys- 
tem, If that’s your trouble, try eating 
extra amounts of fruits and vegetables 
and drinking plenty of water. ( Prunes, 
figs, and apples are helpful.) Brush 
your teeth or at least rinse your mouth 
after each meal to make certain the 
bad breath doesn’t come from bits of 
food remaining between your teeth. 


Q. Girls always complain about their 
hair, but what about us fellows? My 
hair never stays slicked back, I wet it 
when I comb it, but as soon as it's dry, 


mono BEAUTY CARE-FUL! « 


The girl wha really cares 
about having a clean skin 
uses disposable cotton pads 
for applying lotions, powder. 


it falls in my eyes again. Is there any- 
thing I can do? 


A. Try using a little bit of hair dress- 
ing when you brush your hair. If that 
doesn't help, get a*crew cut. Most fel- 
lows look good in them, and because 
the hair is cut so short, it stays in place, 
without combing! 


Lip Tip. . . . Think of your nose 
when you apply lipstick. If it’s pert and 
turned up, accent the upper lip; if it's 
largish or longish, accent the lower lip. 
In either case, be sure to blot off the 
excess color with a tissue. 


Not Leg Art, Fellows! . . . Leave the 
showing of a shapely ankle or calf to 
the girls, boys. Besides, a hairy ex- 
panse of bare male leg is no thing of 
beauty, any way you look at it. To he 
well-groomed, your socks should be long 
enough to extend under the cuffs of 
your .trousers when you're seated, ac- 
cording to advice from a men’s fashion 
expert. 


. 


Toe-less Sandals? . . . Then be sure 
to toe the mark for good foot grooming. 
First, a big, big “don’t”—don’t wear 
barefoot sandals unless your toes can 
take a public appearance. That means 
they. must be straight, free of corns or 
bumps, and perfectly manicured. Oth- 
erwise, keep them under wraps. Polish 


your toenails if you wish, but keep the 
polish light and keep it on—chipped 
polish on your toes gives your feet an 
unattractive, unwashed look. 


Good idea for good grooming is to 
make a party of it. If you're not handy 
at washing and setting your own hair, 
or manicuring your own nails, why not 
swap. services with your girl friends? 
It’s fun to do beauty chores together. 
Gives you a fine chance to discuss dates 
and doings while you turn yourselves 
into glamour girls. 


Pant-ing on a Budget? . . . It’s buyin 
trousers we're talking about. A ae 
investment is a pair of those man-made 
fiber slacks. They hold their shape and 
crease, and you can even dunk them in 
soap and water when they're soiled, 
which is a considerable savings on 
cleaning bills. 


Check List for Daintiness. . . . Short 
or tall, fat or thin, every girl must be 
dainty at all times to keep her feminine 
appeal. Faney frocks and make-up 
can’t cover up for lack of basic groom- 
ing essentials, So, to be nice to have 
around, start with a clean, bathed 
body, Add a deodorant for protection, 
a light talc or toilet water for fragrance, 
clean clothes—and a pleasant personal- 
ity. Everything else is merely an extra 
added attraction. 
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Vacation time’s a great time to discover 
New Ansco All-Weather Pan Film 


Cash Saver! Single rolls of 
New Ansco All-Weather Pan 
Film cost no more than chrome- 
type film. You save with the 
3-roll Economy Pak. Each roll 
is climate-proof packed to 
retain freshness. 


... the amazing new 
black-and-white 

snapshot film that 

“sees naturally” 

in sunshine...in shadow... 
even with flash! 


What's a summer vacation without 
plenty of crisp snapshots to help you 
re-live every wonderful day? This 
summer, you can be taking the most 
natural snapshots ever by using New 
Ansco All-Weather Pan Film! 


Here’s a new kind of film that “sees” 
everything . . . just as you see it with 
your own eyes. That's because it's the 
first “controlled contrast” film . . . the 
only snapshot film able to reproduce 
all of nature's colors in true balance. 


The reason? Well, it’s just that Ansco 
All-Weather Pan is not like ordinary, 
“chrome-type” films that show red 
almost as black as black itself, give your 
snapshots a “muddy,” unnatural look. 


Now, thanks to new R-S red 
sensitizers, Ansco All-Weather Pan 
reproduces red in all its warmth and 
brilliance , . . gives you every color as 
you see it! You get wonderful black- 
and-white snapshots, whether you shoot 
in sun, shadow, or with indoor flash. 


Now... and all summer long . . . treat 
yourself to New Ansco All-Weather Pan, 
Remember to save your best snapshots 
for the Scholastic-Ansco Photo Awards! 


Color Conscious? Then don’t forget 
to stock up on New, High-Speed 
Anscochrome. This astonishing new 
film is rated 3 times faster (Exposure 
Index 32) than traditional color films, 
It’s great outdoors . . . perfect indoors 
with blue flashbulbs. 


Ansco 


The House of Photographic Firsts 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
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No Color 


(Continued from page 26) 


me. I'm no different than during the 
season, am I?” 

Brown said, “I think that’s true, 
Swede. No offense. You know how it 


“Of course not,” Swede Johnson 
smiled. “Now, have some coffee before 
you start back.” 

“Yes,” Hannah said. “It won't take 
me three minutes,” 

“Well—” Brown said. 


and topped a slow roller into the deep 
hole between third and short. Jones 
beat the throw for an infield hit and 
trotted back to first, slapping his hands 
nervously, glancing toward third base 
for the all-important sign. ‘Connaster 
was giving signals by the dozen from 
his coaching line when Swede Johnson 
stepped to the plate. He pulled at his 
cap and caught the payoff signal from 
Connaster, jon to hit whatever 


pitch he wanted, but hit behind the 
runner and give Jones that pitch signal. 
Connaster was trying to cross up the 
Red Sox infield, pull their first baseman 
in tight, hoping that Swede snag 


cou one past and push Jones to 
second and, with luck, around to third. 
Swede Johnson gave his cap the third 
yank, his acceptance of the signal, and 
got set. 

Crouched behind the plate, breathing 
heavily through his me the Red Sox 
catcher grunted and began talking, the 
old army game, trying to bother Swede 

ohnson. ell, old rubber . And 
in’ mighty glad this years over. 
Case of beer you don’t get on, Swede.” 

He had known Tenbrink for seven 
years, and admitted the Red Sox 
catcher with the honest -judgment of 
one pro for another. Tenbrink was a 
smart catcher, and Swede Johnson was 
just nine years past the stage of blow- 
ing in the batter's box. Their conversa- 
tion was routine, each understanding 
the other thoroughly. Tenbrink was 
sorting out all the possible chances Of 
Swede Johnson's getting on base or 
advancing Steve Jones. Tenbrink knew 
he had a thirty-seventy chance of hitting 
safely today, having walked twice and 
popped out; as for bunting, Wilkens 
was mean‘and Tenbrink would be con- 
sidering that. And then, finally the big 
catcher was worrying abvut the hit- 
and-run, weighing a bunt against that, 


wondering what Connaster had called; 


and if this was not enough, wondering, 
too, how Swede Johnson felt today 
about bunting Wilkens. 

Expecting the pitch, Swede crouched 
in the box as Wilkens came off the 


again; and now Swede Johnson saw 
Red Sox third baseman edging in on 


This pitch might be wasted again, he 


t after that Wilkens would 


and push Jones to second. He debated 
quickly and gave no sign to Jones; and 
again Tenbrink was talking it up and 
Wilkens was checking the runner and 
taking his pitch. And again Swede 


jumping bean. Swede Johnson went for 
that pitch and fouled beneath the ball 
hop, hearing the sound of wood on 
leather as the ball ticked off and went 
past Tenbrink to bounce against the 


hands and feet, giving signals; 
and Swede Johnson, playing it now 
with all the stored knowledge of ten 
ears, stepped from the box and dusted 
hands. One-and-one now, he thought, 
and they'd be watching the signals and 
Tenbrink would be making up his mind 
to pitch or waste another ball. 
Tenbrink called encouragement to 
his pitcher, and the ball was coming 
down, and Jones was off for second 
base, and the Red Sox first and third 
basemen were rushing in to field the 
bunt. Swede Johnson watched the ball 
as it came in belt high on his body and 
then dipped sharply, a mean curve ball 
that he had to chase and clip. He came 
around with a half swing, using his 
wrists, and made contact as the curve 


dropped to knee height. And then, run- ~ 


ning for first, watching the ball bounce 
past the Red Sox first baseman as that 
man held up and tried to make the play, 
Swede Johnson wanted to grin. For the 
ball was past the first baseman, past 
Wilkens, and dribbling lazily into the 
second base hole now emptied as the 
Red Sox second baseman moved over 
to cover first on the expected bunt. 
The ball trickled on out into short 
right field with the Red Sox shortstop 
chasing it frantically; and Swede John- 
son saw Jones round second and go 
headlong into third base, just under 


3 


i 


was entering the manager's office w 


quiet. Connaster looked up when he 
closed the door, waved to a chair. 
“Leaving right away?” Connaster 


This was their little joke every year. 
Swede nodded, as if they didn’t know 
he'd catch the first train. “Hannah and 
Jerry left yesterday. I've a lot to do.” 

“How you stand those Minnesota 
winters is beyond me,” Connaster said. 
“I'd never thaw out. But you get better 
every year. How's the farm?” 

“Fine, Mike,” Swede Johnson said. 
“I'm itching to get back. 

Connaster pawed through a stack of 
papers and found his glasses. Wearin 
them gave him an owlish look, He said, 
“The boss mailed you a check this 
morning, Swede. A good bonus and you 
earned it. Want to come down after 
Christmas and sign your contract?” 

“Thank him for me, Mike,” Swede 
Johnson said. “About the contract. Yes, 
we'll come down in January. Tell the 
boss I want five thousand more next 
season. I've only got a couple of sum- ~ 
mers left in the old legs and I need 
that extra money.” 

“Yell for ten,” Connaster laughed. “I 
like to see the boss puff up.” 

“No,” Swede Johnson said. “Five is 
a fair raise, Mike. It's not so much for 
what I might do next season, but for 
some of those years in the past. Isn't 
that right?” 

(Continued on page 37) 


size twelve foot, and the was high safe and Swede Johnson, ! 
A Pe and outside, impossible to bunt. Swede first, waited for the base runner 
‘ Johnson came around just enough and complete satisfaction. Connaster 
J slipped his right hand upward on the led for a runner, and Swede John- 
‘7 bat's barrel, then followed the pitch alked off first base as a fast rookie “ 
z into Tenbrink’s mitt and held his arm his place. Sitting in the — 
“3 motion, refusing the pitch and taking someone called happily, “That made us 
= the ball. And Steve Jones was dancing 
; off first, then hurrying back as Ten- ‘ 
brink faked a throw and crouched 
; the grass; and saw the first baseman 
holding Jones, but crouching for 
quick start and break toward the plate. 
ed 
come in with everything he had left; ‘ 
og for they dared not walk Swede Johnson é 
| 
* one of the writers he knew, a youn 
: man named Brown, saw him and xiled. 
he sal | 
a Johnson came around as the pitch was “Thanks, . 
e inside and tight against his letters, a _ “Same old routine this winter?” 
blazing fast ball that hopped like a Brown said. “Down on the farm?” 
— “Yes,” Swede Johnson said. 
ph Brown turned to corner young Jones 
oe and called over his shoulder, “Be good, 
Swede.” 
4 screen. At third base, Connaster turned T, 
% and walked toward left field, and turned HE manager's office was pleasantly 
: back; and stared owlishly at the sky 
a and first base and beyond the stands, pe 
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Facts 


THE EARLY 1900'S TWENTY SMALL 
 STEAMERS WERE CHARTEREDTO 
CARRY BANANAS FROM JAMAICA TO 


AMERICAN PORTS. THEY RACED 
Wee 


7 AGAINST TIME WITH THEIR VALUABLE 
| | — BANANAS SPOILED. 


7 


of CARGOES TO MAKE PORT BEFORE 


BANANA PLANTS BELONG TO THE 
GREAT GROUP OF NON-WOOoODYy 
PLANTS CALLED "MONOCOTS" 
WHICH INCLUDES GRASSES, PALMS, 
LILIES AND THE BEAUTIFUL ORCHIDS, 


wry me BUILT-IN 
COLOR SIGNAL 


BANANAS HAVE THREE COLOR SIGNALS THAT GUIDE 
YOU IN THEIR USE. WHEN THEY ARE GREEN ~ 


FURTHER. ALL VELLOW BANANAS MAY BE COOKED 

OR EATEN RAW. BANANAS REACH-THEIR FULL RIPE 
PERFECTION AND ARE THOROUGHLY DIGESTIBLE ASA 

FRESH FRUIT WHEN THEY ARE FLECKED WITH BROWN. 


BOOK! United Fruit Company, Dept. 58A, Mount Vernon 10, Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, a copy of your book “How to 


HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS” | of 


I's easy to be popular! This big, iMustrated 
booklet is full of down-to-earth facts on groom- NAME 


ing, personality, sports. . . fresh, smart tips on 
how to stand ovt os leader in your crowd... ADORESS_ 
do's and don'ts for both boys and girls. Fill in city a 


(Please print) 


| the coupon and send for your free copy today! 


Offer limited to continental U. $. 
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SHORT SHOTS 


c= what sport features the only 
real world competition every year? 
Baseball? Football? Basketball? Track? 
Nope—four times. 

Believe it or not, it's tennis! Every 
summer, close to 50 nations battle it 
out for the Davis Cup, symbol of the 
world crown. Elimination rounds are 
held all over the world, Then the win- 
ner “challenges” the champion of the 
previous year~always on the latter's 
home grounds. 

Though the Davis Cup matches were 
started in 1900, only four countries 
have ever brought home the “dish.” 
Uncle Sam leads the way with 17 vic- 
tories. Australia, coming up fast, has 
copped it 12 times. Then come Great 
Britain with 9 titles and France with 6. 
The French bunched a!l their victories 
between 1927 and 1982. 

Only two other countries have reached 
the finals. Belgium did it in 1904 and 
Japan in 1921, Both were flattened 5-0, 
(Davis Cup play consists of four singles 
and one doubles matches.) 


New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


Bud Palmer doesn't monkey around folks think your hair needs washing, 


What's more, Vitalis protects your hair 
and scalp from dryness. Try it—you'll 
like it. (And so will your date.) 


VITALIS” HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF MYERS 


with greasy hair tonics, 

He knows a man’s hair looks better 
with new Vitalis. Thanks to V-7, the 
new greaseless grooming discovery,you 


never have the oily film that makes 


FEARSOME TWOSOMES OF THE 1955 BASEBALL SEASON 


HR RBI HR RBI HR RBI 


Snider 42 136 Klu 47 113 Keline 27 102 Mathews 41 101 Berra 27 104 Williams 28 83 
Campy 32 107 Post 40 109 Boone 20 116 Aaron 27 106 Mantle 37 99 Jensen 26 116 


74 243 87 222 47 218 


68 207 64 207 54 199 


RUTH-GEHRIG, GREATEST ONE-TWO PUNCH OF ALL TIME 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 + 1932 1933 


WR RBI HR RBI 
Ruth 47 «(155 66 164 S54 142 
Gehrig 16 107 47 175 27 42 

63 262 107 #339 «264 


154 49 153 «46 «163 «(103 
126 «641 #174 «#246 (184 «34 «151 «139 
290 90 327° 92 347 75 208 ‘66 242 


The longest winning streak in history 
was chalked up by the United States, 
who copped the Davis Cup 7 straight 
years (1920 to 1926). These were the 
glory years of Big Bill Tilden and Little 
Bill Johnston, Big Bill won 13 of 14 
matches, while Little Bill copped 11 
out of 12! ; 

Australia will defend the title in 1956 
—and the experts figure they can’t lose. 
After all, they've got the two greatest 
amateur players in the world in Lew 
Hoad and Ken Rosewall. And we 
haven't had a real outstanding player 
since Tony Trabert turned pro. But you 


TV sportscaster Bud Palmer and friend 


never can tell in Davis Cup play. All a 
player needs is a “hot streak” to pull a 
surprise. 


> WHO would you rate the greatest 1-2 
punch in baseball? That is, the greatest 
pair of sluggers who follow one another 
in the batting order? Stop! Don’t argue. 
Just check the facts and figures above. 

The most fearsome twosome (based 
on the 1955 statistics) belongs to the 
Dodgers. Duke Snider and Roy Cam- 
panella whacked 74 homers and batted 
in 243 °runs between them last year. 
Close behind were the Redleg pair of 
Ted Kluszewski and Wally Post, who 
accounted for 87 homers and 222 bat- 
ted in. 

Over in the American League, the 
most feared 1-2 punch was Al Kaline 
and Ray Boone of the Tigers. They 
slammed 47 homers and knocked in 218 
runs. How come the American League 
lags so far behind the National League 
in homers? Simple—the parks in the 
A. L. are much bigger and thus make 
it tougher on the long ball clouters. 

-In studying the facts and figures, you 
might also remember that Ted Williams 
had only 320 official turns at bat last 
year. If he had played the whole sea- 
son, he and Jackie Jensen would have 
easily topped the Kaline-Boone combi- 
nation, 

As great as these power-packed pairs 
are, they don’t compare to some yester- 
years’ twosomes. The old Cardinal two- 
some of Joe Medwick and Johnny Mize 
was murderous. And that 1932 Athletic 
combination of Jimmy Foxx and Al 
Simmons was even more so. Foxx 
rapped 58 homers and batted in 169 
runs, while Simmons showed 35 and 
151—for a combined total of 93 homers 
and 320 r.b.i’s! 

But for slugging TNT over a period 
of years, no twosome could ever com- 
pare to that old Yankee two-man mur- 
derers’ row of Babe Ruth and Lou 
Gehrig. From 1926 through 1933, their 
run-making marks were fantastic. In 
1927, for instance, they accounted for 
107 homers and 339 runs batted in. 
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And in 1931, they slugged 92 homers 
and 347 r.b.i.’s. 

All in all, over this eight-year period, 
they accounted for 655 home runs and 
2,369 runs batted in! That means they 
averayed 82 homers and 296 r.b.i.’s per 


season! 


> JUST got the final figures on the 1955- 

basketball season and thought you 
might be interested in learning the 
names of the leaders: 

Top. Scorer—Darrell Floyd, Furman, 
33.8 points per game, followed by 
Robin Freeman, Ohio State, with 32.9 
per game. 

Field Goal Percentage—Joe Holup, 
George Washington, hit for 200 of 309 
shots for an accuracy record of .647. 

Rebounding—Joe WHolup, averaged 
256 as against .235 for Charley Tyra, 
Louisville, and .231 for Bill Russell, 
San Francisco. 

Foul Shooting — Bill Von Weyhe, 
Rhode Island, averaged .865 on his foul 
shots. 

Team Scoring—Morehead State, 95.9 
points per game (new record). 

Team Field Goal Percentage—George 
Washington, averaged .500 on their 
shots (new record). 

Team Foul Shooting—Southern Meth- 
odist, .764 (new record). 

Least Fouls—Niagara, only 13.1 per 
game (new record). 

Team Defense—San Francisco, lim- 
ited opponents to 52.2 points per game. 

Worthy of note is the fact that Floyd 
copped the scoring title for the second 
year in a row. Holup was the field goal 
percentage leader for the second time 
in three years and wound up his four- 
year career with an amazing 57% accu- 
racy mark in his shooting. 

On the team side, Niagara has led in 
foul avoidance for four straight years 
and San Francisco has showed the way 
in defense for two straight seasons. Of 
course their 55-game winning streak is 
an all-time mark. 


> REMEMBER that 16-year-old table 
tennis whiz I wrote about back in my 
Jan. 19, 1956, column? I refer to Er- 
win Klein, chubby, red-haired, freckle- 
faced peewee from Fairfax High School, 
Los Angeles. 

In my column about him, I said: 
“Imagine a 16-year-old high school 
sophomore representing the U. S. in a 
world championship!” Well, he’s 17 
now and a junior—and he is represent- 
ing Uncle Sam in international compe- 
tition. 

In fact, on April 1). in Tokyo, he and 
Leah Neuberger won the mixed dou- 
bles championship of the world! 

Imagine having that sort of punch in 
your lineup for eight years in a row! 
Why, even your kid sister could win a 
pennant managing a team like that! 


—Hernman L, Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Spalding’s the choice 
of the up-n-comers, too! 


Taking their tip from the Major Leagues, America’s future base- 
ball greats have named Spalding-made baseballs official, too! 

The three baseballs pictured above are officially approved for 
play in The Little League, The Pony League and Babe Ruth 
League respectively. 

There’s just one reason for this great vote of confidence. Ball 
players, of all ages, know they can count on Spalding-made base- 
balls and other equipment for top quality and top value every time. 


“Twins of the Majors” —-As in every year since the Major Leagues began, 


Spalding-made baseballs are official for 1956 play. 


SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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insurance 
you're 


bound 


to win!” 


Modern life insurance is no “die-to- 
win” proposition! Last year, for 
example, Mutual Benefit Life paid 
$2 in living benefits (such as funds 
for retirement and taking it easy) 
for every $1 in death claims. All 
through life, good life insurance will 
make you happier, wealthier, help 
you to better opportunities, But to 
get the most benefits for the lowest 
expenditures, START WHILE 
YOU'RE YOUNG! And start with a 
life insurance agent willing to give 
you lots of good sound advice, no 
matter how modest your early 
investments will be. 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
300 BROADWAY, NEWARK, 
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Music! Music! Music! 
By Karen Nordberg, Washington-Lee H. S., Arlington, Va. 
% Starred words refer te music (Music Week is May 6-12). 
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. Russian composer famous for such 
ballet music as Swan Lake. 

. Military music is usually played by a 
. Tropical tree. 

. You and me, 

. Symphonic poem, Pastorale 
(Summer Pastoral), by Honegger. 

. First note in musical scale. 

. Wilkes-._., Pa. 

. Greek goddess of the rainbow. 

. Debussy’s La Mer is translated into 
English as The —.. 

. Italian song, O .... Mio. 

. TV star Imogene. 

. Leave out. 

. Key in music scores, 

. Edge of the sidewalk. 

. Natatorium. 

. Well-known Sigmund Romberg song, 
Deep in My Heart, 

. Listlessly. 

listening to music can 
Officers Reserve Corps Auxiliary 
(abbr.). 

. Lowest women voices in a choir. 

. Operetta Nanette. 

. Employ. 

. Initials of composer of two most 
famous Rumanian Rhapsodies. 
Below true pitch. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan wrote The _._. 

Chord. 

*52. Lyric-wri 

Richard 


*47. 
*49, 


partner of composer 


DOWN 


. Initials of French actor who starred 


in Arch of Triumph. 


. De Falla composed score for The 


Three-Cornered 
Gershwin’s American in Paris. 


. Thoughts. 


Type of music written by Verdi and 


Puccini, 
. Its capital is Richmond (abbr.). 


. Crafty. 

. Kilometer (abbr.). 

. Subject of this puzzle. 

. Piece written for nine performers. 
. Woody plant. 

. A small shrill flute. 

. Composer who was subject of film 


biography Deep in My Heart. 


. Initials of British social reformer 


—obert —.wen (1771-1858). 


. Famous Jerome Kern musical 
. Muffled sound (Italian). 
. Large island south of Connecticut 


and part of New York (abbr.). 


. Rachmaninoff wrote four concertos 


for this instrument. 


. Officer of the Day (abbr.). 
. Dried fruit or seeds, : 
. Alternating Current (abbr.). 


. French com 


of La Valse and 


Daphnis Chloe, 


. Mozart wrote The Magic _.__ 
. French for Christmas (plural). 

. Popular tree planted for shade, 

. Utilize. 

. Fourth note of musical scale. 

. Initials of World War II hero who 


starred in To Hell and Back. 


. Initials of composer of the opera 


Mignon 


. Seventh note of musical scale. 
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NEWSMAKER OF THE WEEK 


Flying 
General 


United Press phote 


Generai Lauris 


De the early days of World 
War II, someone asked Air Force 
General H. H. (Hap) Arnold why he 
had added Lauris Norstad to his staff. 
“I need someone to help me do my 
thinking,” General Arnold replied. 
General Lauris Norstad has been 
helping our Armed Forces with their 
thinking for more than 25 years. A 
slim, long-legged six-footer, he has 
_ been called the “boy wonder” of the 
military services and a “philosopher in 
uniform.” In 1952, when he was 45 
years old, he became the youngest 


American ever to attain the rank of | 


four-star general. 

For the past few years General Nor- 
stad has been “right hand man” to the 
Supreme Commander of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
Two weeks ago, President Eisenhower 
named him as the new commander 
(see news story, last week's issue). 

General Norstad grew up in Red 
Wing, Minnesota, where his father was 
a Lutheran minister. In 1930 he was 
graduated from West Point and imme- 
diately entered the Army Air Corps. 
His insight into complex military prob- 
lems won him promotion after promo- 
tion. When World War IL broke out, 
he was Chief of Staff for Air Intelli- 
gence—and a Brigadier General at 36. 

During the war, he attracted the 
attention of General Eisenhower. The 
future President wrote in his book, 
Crusade in Europe: “He [Norstad] so 
impressed me with his alertness, grasp 
of problems, and personality that I de- 
termined ...never to lose sight of him.” 

General Eisenhower kept his word. 
In 1950, when Eisenhower became 
NATO commander, General Norstad 
went to Paris as NATO’s Deputy Air 
Commander. He has been a key man 
on the NATO staff ever since. He won 
high praise from former NATO chief 
General Alfred Gruenther for having 
“one of the keenest strategic minds in 
the world today.” 

At present General Norstad is living 
just outside Paris with his wife and 
18-year-old daughter Kristin. Like Mr. 
Eisenhower, his favorite hobby is golf. 


and practices a few swings from time 
to time as a relaxation from his du- 
ties. Whenever he gets to Washington, 
D. C., he indulges in his second fa- 
vorite hobby: arguing law with Su- 
preme Court Associate Justice Felix 
Frankfurter. 

General Norstad is a firm believer 
in air power and its primary role in 
modern warfare. But he is also known 
for respecting the views of those who 
disagree with him. During the 1940's, 
for example, he was one of the men 


He keeps a set of clubs in his office | 


who helped to unify the Army, Navy 
and Air Force into a single Depart- 
ment of Defense. He had to work close- 
ly with Navy men whose views were 
opposed to those of the Air Force. Nor- 
stad emerged from all conferences with 
the deep respect of his Navy opponents. 

In his new job General Norstad will 
have to work with military leaders 
from each of the NATO member- 
nations. This will probably mean new 
daily tests of his ability as a diplomat 
as well as a military planner. 


Telephone man setting Bell Solar Battery to catch the most sunlight 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 


The sun is put to work 
telephone lines 


There’s a lot of energy in the sun, 
and man has been struggling for 
years to put it to work. 


Now, Bell System scientists have 
invented a Solar Battery that actu- 
ally turns sunlight into electricity. 


One of these batteries, put on top 
of a telephone pole near Americus, 
Georgia, is furnishing power for 
telephone calls on rural lines! 


In this battery you can see a lot of 
small dises. They’re made of silicon, 
an element of common sand, They 
absorb the sunlight and change it 
into electric current. Some of this 


current charges a storage battery 
which operates telephones at night 
or in cloudy weather. Since Bell 
Solar Batteries have no moving 
parts, and no acids that eat away 
the metal, they should last a very 
long time. 

The Bell Solar Battery is still be- 
ing tried out. But it’s a big step for- 
ward in the Bell System’s endless 
search for ways to give you and your 
family better telephone service. 


A BELL. TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The doctor’s 
deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


Is it any wonder more teeners (the gals 
who Care Most) use New Mum Cream 
than any other deodorant? Keeps you 
serene...sure of yourself...night and day, 

Because New Mum now contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene) which clings to your 
skin—keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily—won’t irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. 


Underarm comparison tests made by doc- 
tors proved a deodorant without M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours — while New Mum with 
M-3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF 


By GAY HEAD 


“He are you going to the prom?” 
That's the $64,000 question of 
the month, since May days are usual- 
ly merry-making days ih high schools 
and colleges, where spring fever is 
at its peak. May is the month for 
dances and parties and to “eat-drink- 
and-be-merry-for-tomorrow-we-die.” 
Tomorrow is june, when the pres- 
sure’s on! June means cram-time, 
and exam-time, and graduation-time. 
And there's no time then to worry 
about prom problems. 

While there’s still time now, you're 
wondering how to get to dance with 
Phil's cute date without off 
your own; how not to be a wall- 
flower; how to persuade your fam- 
ily into letting you go to a college 
houseparty; how to do-it-yourself 
and make this May a really merry 
and memorable one! 


. How can you get fellows and 
girls to exchange dances during the 
evening? They seem to glue themselves 
to their dates, which is hard on first- 
daters and blind-daters. 


A. Sad but true! Yet many of those 
hermits would probably like to do more 
mixing and matching—if they knew a 
way to start the precedent, Boys say: 
“She'll think I don’t like her if I sug- 
gest a swap.” And girls protest: “It isn’t 
my place to say anything.” Result, 
dances are only half as much fun as 
they could be. 

.The dance committee could help get 
things moving, with a little careful plan- 
ning beforehand. For one thing, what- 
ever happened to the dance programs 
which used to make the rounds at high 
school dances? If the fellows sign the 
girls’ dance programs well in advance, 
they’re honor-bound to follow through. 
Secretly, they'll enjoy swapping when 
they don’t have to do the asking right 
there on the dance floor. 

The committee in charge might also 
plan a number of “Paul Jones” dances 


fun, too. 

If you're on your own, however, and 
would really like to dance with 
Brown's date, then here’s what to do: 
Stroll with your date over to Phil and 
Mary Jo. Chat with them for a few 
minutes and thea say, “How would you 
two like to swap dances this time?” It's 


can get together; otherwise, you and 
Sally could simply go dancing some- 
where by yourselves. 


. 1 can’t persuade my parents to let 
fh to a college week end, They 
know and like the boy who asked me, 
but they say I'm too young. How can 
I get their okay? 


A. How much do your parents really 
know about prospective plans for the 
week end? How much do you know? 
Your folks are quite naturally wary of 
sending their daughter off on a trip 
about which they know nothing. It isn’t 
that they don’t trust you or your date. 
They just want to be sure you're ade- 
quately prepared for new problems and 
new situations before you tackle them. 

Don’t be ashamed to ask your date 


to let you in on the arrangements for. 
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the week end. He'll understand. Find 
out where you'll be staying. How will 
you get to and from the college? If 
Mom and Dad would rather you didn’t 
travel alone, maybe. Bob could get a 
friend to date a friend of yours, and 
the two of you could make the trip 
together. 

Finally, ask Bob to give you (and 
your parents) a quick run-down of 
activities planned. If your folks still 
turn thumbs down on the idea, there's 
nothing for you to do but give in cheer- 
fully and wait till next year. While 
you're waiting, you can learn to justify 
their faith in you. But whatever you 
do, don’t pout. That would prove you're 
still too much of a child to be treated 
like an adult. 


. What does a girl do when she 
finds herself on the sidelines at a dance? 


A. For one thing, she reminds herself 
that it’s happened to every girl who's 
ever been to a dance, and it hasn't 
meant the beginning of social decline, 
either! It’s no great tragedy to be a 
flower on the wall for just one waltz, 
so she tries to act as if watching the 
waltz were perfectly natural. 

If a boy doesn’t come to her rescue 
within a few minutes, she can take ad- 
vantage of the moment to step out to 
the powder, room for a repair job on 
her make-up—a quick one, though! She 
can chat with the chaperones for a few 
minutes, help herself to a cup of punch, 
or strike up a conversation with a friend 
who's also “sitting this one out.” 

We advise against joining another 
group of girls who are partnerless, 
though. It may help stave off that “ma- 
rooned” feeling, but a boy often finds 
it tougher to march up to a dozen girls 
who are all eyeing him hopefully than 
to approach one unattached girl. 


Q. Is it all right to ask a girl to dance 
when she’s talking with another girl? 


A. Yes. The charices are ten to one 
that, at a dance, she'd rather be danc- 
ing with you than chatting with Sally 
Anne. However, you can avoid any pos- 
sible embarrassment on the part of the 
“other girl” by rounding up one of 
your buddies to ask Sally Anne to dance 
at the same time. 


Q. I'm going to my first big formal 
dance. What kind of shoes should I 
buy? Must I have an evening wrap, or 
can I wear a regular coat? What do I 
do with my evening bag while we're 
dancing? 


A. It would be foolish to buy great 
numbers of things you'll never be able 
to wear again, so invest in some really 
geod accessories that will go with al- 
most any evening dress. 


In evening slippers, you might pre- 


fer silver or gold sandals or pumps. 
They're good any time, winter or sum- 
mer, and will go with any color you 
can name. A small matching evening 
purse would also see you through many 
a formal in any season. In this day and 
age, evening wraps aren't at all neces- 
sary. More and more girls are wearing 
regular cloth coats over party dresses, 
and the effect is just as pretty. 

If your purse is small, why not carry 
it with you when you're dancing? You 
can hold it in your left hand without 
any trouble at all. Otherwise, it’s up to 
you to find a place where it can be kept 
safely. Don’t stuff it in your date’s coat 
pocket! 


No Color 


(Continued from page 30) 


“You know it is, Swede,” Connaster 
said quietly. “I'll see you get that raise. 
Now, let’s have a big steak.” . 

And that was the manner in which 
he finished the season, in fact, all the 
seasons. He had received fifteen thou- 
sand for the past year, plus a five thou- 
sand bonus, and would get twenty 
thousand for the coming season. Going 
home, he reviewed the past and was 
happy. His farm was paid for long ago, 
his herd ranked among the state’s finest; 
with the year’s salary banked and un- 
touched, including the bonus, and next 
year's assured, he could buy another 
good bull. His bank balance was already 
in five figures and the farm was well on 
its way to making them more money 
than his baseball. But the writers knew 
nothing about that part of his life. 


Ciel in,” Hannah called. “The 
coffee’s hot.” 

For men in a hurry the newsmen ate 
a surprisingly big lunch and drank three 
cups of coffee before folding their nap- 
kins and thanking Hannah for the meal. 
Swede Johnson walked with them to the 
rented car and shook hands. 

“See you in Florida next March,” he 
said. 

“March first,” Brown said. “You be 
careful of your weight. With cooking 
like that, I'd hit a long ton in two 
months. Well, thanks a million, Swede.” 

Swede Johnson watched them go, 
When he turned, his son was laughing. 
He said, “Now what, Jerry?” 

His son said, “Dad, they called our 
steers cows, They're sure dumb, aren't 
they?” 

Swede Johnson looked past his son, 
across their land at the distant river 
hills. Hannah stood in the back door, 
shaking her head in silent mirth, Swede 
Johnson said, “In some ways, Jerry, 
they are dumb,” and ran a thick hand 
over his son’s hair as they went up the 
steps to join Hannah. 
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SVERV LENGTH 


the choice of 


top-ranking players... 


“VICTOR Gutsirings 


\ DAVIS Rackets id 


VICTOR SPORTS incorporated 


S115 Millerd Avenue, Chicego 37, lilinois 


BOOST YOUR 
POPULARITY 
learn pley grou 
game of weanls and be 
come « greet favorite 
with your crowd, This 
FREE book by Vinnie 
Richards, holder of 50 
championships, telis you 
how. Iluswraced with 56 
fast-action show and 


fase you can master ten- 
als, DUNLOP TIRU & 
RUBBER CORP 
61, Buffalo 5, New York. 


Curr COUPON 


Written by 
Vinnie Richards 


MAIL TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., 


5, New York 
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By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Six-nation European Stamp 


Sede 


U.P. photo 


For the first time a stamp with an 
identical design will be issued on the 
same day by more than one nation. The 
stamp, above, will be released Septem- 
ber 15 by France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands. 

These nations are united in the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. This 
is a project for cooperating in the pro- 
duction and sale of Western Europe's 
coal, iron, and steel. Together the six 
nations can produce more than. by 
working separately, At present they are 
considering a similar project for atomic 
energy. They may also unite their postal, 
telegraph, and telephone systems. 

The new stamp calls attention to how 
the six nations are. working together 
for a peaceful, united Europe. The de- 
sign, a symbol of a new Europe in the 
making, shows the word “Europa” be- 
ing built on stone blocks. A flag in the 
background bears the letter “E” for 
Europe. 

Each of the six nations probably will 
issue the stamp in a different color and 
denomination. All words on the stamp, 
except “Europa,” will be in the lan- 
guage of the nation issuing it. 


LAST CALL FOR U. N. COVER 


We're running out of official first-day 
covers bearing the 3¢ U. N. Day stamp 
of 1955. Each cover costs 10 cents 
(you can order as many as 10), Send 
cash or check—plus a self-addressed 
stamped envelope—to Covers, U. N. 
Stamp Clubs, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If you want this choice 
item, order promptly. We have only a 


few hundred left. 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ¢ ARCHITECTURE + MUSIC 
PAINTING « DESIGN + SCULPTURE 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa, 


STUDY ART CALIFORNIA 


Puets advertising 
product design, paeKaging, stery ilius 
tration, lettering, graphic design, desi 
illustration, automotive design, p! ap 

jects included. 4-year courses to Coed. 706 
students, 25th year. Catalog. New terme Feb., June, Sept. 


ART CENTER SCHOOL 


STAMPS 


Sending for Stamps? 


Our readers are advised te read an adv 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 


1314 STAMPS 


Big imported collection of 314 all dif- / 
ferent foreign Stamps including Monaco, 
Jutes Verne Seience- Fiction showing 


of fascinating stamps of the 
world. This collection, cateloging over 
137.00, is yours for only 25¢ to intro- 
duce our bargain approvals. BONUS. 
46 Page Stamp Dictionary included free. 

Stampex Co., Dept. HSC PO Bex 47, White Piains, N.Y. 


GIANT STAMP Z00 FREE! 


Snakes. Leopards, Rhinoceros, Zabu 
Koslabear and other frerce jungle 
beasts. Approvals Send 10x for hand- 
tng FREE STAMP MAGAZINE 
LINCOLN STAMP COMPANY, 
St. Catharines 516, Ont., Canade 


All the — ever issued 


by remote kelau —two 
complete a sets, in- 

ie. Bright bicolors, 

just 1 citing approvals! 


WINTHROP STAMP CO., Dept. A, Groton, Conn, 


995 STAMPS 


FOR ONLY 


MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WoRTH 
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Oh, Deer! 


“I thought he was a deer.” 

deer?” 
° “When he started shooting back at 
me. 


Pensacola Gosport 


Hitching Post 


An old-time editor of a Georgia 
per was the mayor of the town 
piste 1. Also, he was the justice of the 
peace, real estate agent, deacon of the 
First Methodist Church, leading law- 
es and head of the local building and 
n association. Once he was writing 
a column for his paper when a couple 
came in to get married. editor, 
without looking up or slackening the 
movement of his pen, said: “Time's 
money; want her?” 

“Yes,” replied the youth. 

“Want him?” continued the editor, 
nodding towards the girl. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Man and wife!” pronounced the 
editor, his pen still traveling rapidly. 
“One dollar. Bring a load of wood for 
it—one-third pine and the balance oak!” 


Wall Street Journal 


Budget Bives 
Bo: “Are you saving any money since 
you started your budget system?” 
Joe: “Sure. By the time I get it 
straightened out every evening, it’s too 


late to go anywhere.” 
Home Folks 


Political Exercise 


“Do you have any interest - the 
smaller things—say, like crosswggd puz- 
zles?” asked the reporter of a Senator. 

“Well, er-r, no,” replied Senator Oak- 
stump. “When I've been out speechify- 
ing for re-election for several weeks, 
I've had all the exercise I want putting 
words together so that they won't mean 
anything.” 


The Phoenix Flame 


STAMP COLLECTION FREE! 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri- 
Beandinaria. “hate 


eed stamps an you will be 
All Tat te approve 
8 RINGFIELD 


ATHAm 


Menderes, Burms, Curecec, Leow: Rhodesia, Trin’ 
Tobago, and many other hard to get countries, Bi-cslors, 
value. Keach stamp beauty. 
venue's attractive 
wouve INE STAMPS. 


Frulteert, Michi gan 


Hurry! Hurry! 

A man met a friend who seemed to 
be in a hurry. “Hey, what's the rush?” 

“I'm going to buy a car,” the friend 
explained, 

“But why the big hurry?” the first 
man persisted, 

“Can't wait,” came the answer, “I 
just found a parking spot.” 

Home Foike 


Barometer 


The patient stripped to the waist for 
the chiropractor who immediately be- 

n kneading his joints. After working 
i a while the chiropractor shook his 
head sadly. “By gosh, it's going to 
rain,” he said. 

“What makes you say that?” the pa- 
tient asked. 

“I can feel it in your bones,” the 
chiropractor said. 


MeCall Bpirit 


Absolutely! 

After considerable research and stu- 
dy the Bureau of Ultimates believes it 
has come up with another ultimate, 
this one in a special contemporary 
field 


Sdrawkeab is backwards spelled 
backwards. 


Wall Street Journal 
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Ba-a-al 


The 5-year-old, visiting the farm for 
the first time, was taken out to see the 
lambs, 

As he patted the first one, he ex- 
claimed delightedly, “Why, they make 


them out of blankets!” 
Capper’s Weekly 


Table Talk 


Customer: “Noodle soup, veal stew, 
and a cream puff.” 
Waitress: “Bow! of submarines, cam- 


de.” 
ouflage a calf, and a custard grenade 


Answers te Lest Week's Cresewerd Puzzle 
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YES — it’s easy to take any picture 


| USED A SYLVANIA 
PRESS 25 FLASHBULS. 

MAKES SHOOTING INDOORS 

AS EASY AS OUTDOORS | 


with the all-purpose flashbulb! 


Plenty of fun ahead this spring seoson.. 
25 flashbulbs by Sylvania! 


Press 25's by Sylvania give you the right light for 
all normal picture-taking, You get crisp, clear snap- 


be 
sure to take along your camera and plenty of Press 


look for the Blue Dot 


shots from as close as 6 feet to as far back as 25 


feet; and you can stop fast action cold! 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y, 


SYLVANIA cuteoiic ait other brands of fiashbulbe combined 


4 
LAUGHS & 
GRAND PICTURE, BILL. 
ANAS 
@ 
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SILL LUNDIGAN’ SHOWS YOU HOW JET PLANE STYLING 
CHANGED THE SHAPE OF TODAY'S CARSE 


4 


1. “THIS 16 A RECTANGLE—a shape with no look of motion. 2. “WOW TAKE THIS SHAPE. It still has four sides, but what a 
Cars 25 years ago were shaped something like this. Even some difference! Notice how it seems to lean forward as if it were 
new cars look ‘boxy! But a car moves, and should look like motion, going somewhere. This makes a lot more sense for car design. 


5. “AND TO PROVE HOW RIGHT IT 16, sce how jet planes use 4. “CHRYSLER CORPORATION applied this ‘aerodynamic’ shape 
this same wedge-shape. Our modern jet fighters are built that to create the sleckest cars on the ‘road! Called THE FLIGHT- 
way for less air-resistance, more aerodynamic stability. SWEEP, it gives cars a look of motion, even when standing still! 


5S. “VOU CAN SEE THE FLIGNT-SWEEP in cvery Plymouth, Dodge, THE FORWARD LOOK performs as beautifully as it looks. THE 


De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial car. You see it in the racy dip FLIGHT-SWEEP is just one go6d example of how Chrysler 
of the hood and in the upswept rear fender. And every car of Corporation stays years ahead in bringing you better cars today!” 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION >THE FORWARD LOOK 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE + OB SOTO + CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL 


i 
y 
| 
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Teacher and deaf child “talk” through balloon in 
Thursday's Children, British Information Services. 


CHOLASTIC Teacher is proud to an- 

nounce the winners of our 7th An- 
nual Film Awards—Information Film 
Division, Our congratulations to the 
producers, distributors, and sponsors of 
these 10 outstanding films released dur- 
ing the past school year. (In the May 
10th issue we will announce the win- 
ners in the Sponsored Film Division.) 

Judges nominated a ballot of 72 titles 
from some 350 eligible Information 
Films. Final voting was close, with 13 
films contending for the top 10 posi- 
tions. The two runners-up in this divi- 
sion: Tobacco and the Human Body, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films; and 
The Invader, Center for Mass Commu- 
nications, Columbia University. Selec- 
tions of films in both divisions of this 
year's awards reflect a strong interest 
in the fields of mental and physical 
health. 


INFORMATION FILM WINNERS 
And Now Miguel 
—United World Films 
A Family Affair 
—Mental Health Film Board 
The Grey Metropolis 
—Film Images 
Mike Makes His Mark 
—National Education Association 
Nature’s Half Acre 
—Walt Disney Productions 
The Pilgrims 
—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Psychology for Living Series 
—McGraw-Hill 
The Steadfast Tin Soldier 
—Brandon Films 
Thursday's Children 
—British Information Services 


What About Drinking? 
~Young America Films 


Story of Mayflower crossing and first Thanskgiving 
is told in The Pilgrims, Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


National 
Film 
Awards 


PART | 


The 10 outstanding 16mm. Information Films 
released during the year—evaluated for your 
use in English and social studies classes 


Our judges based their decisions on 
the values of the films for school use, 
and on production excellence. Scholastic 
Teacher thanks the panel members for 
their efforts to select top quality teach 
ing films, and for recognizing the pro- 
ducers of these films. 

If you have not already seen this 
year's Award Winners, you may wish 
to arrange screenings. Since these 10 
titles are all heavily booked, remember 
to request screenings well in advance 
and give alternate dates when you can. 

Presentation of the National Film 
and Filmstrip Awards took place May 


Ist, at the Advertising Club in New 
York City, 


ABOUT THE INFORMATION FILMS 


And Now Miguel—63 minutes. Daily 
life of a family in our Southwest; their 
Spanish sheepraising traditions; fulfill- 
ment of young Miguel's dream of ac- 
ceptance on an equal footing with his 
father and older brothers. Produced by 
Joseph Krumgold for the U, S. Infor- 
mation Agency. Producer, director, 
script writer and editor: Joseph Krum- 
gold. Camerarnen; Ken Marthey and 
Richard Kent. Original music: Lou 


‘ 


R. Stevenson's Edinburgh is shown 
in The Grey Metropolis, Film images. 


Applebaum. Distributed by United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. 

A Family Affair—31 minutes. The 
Cooper family whose relationships are 
strained to the breaking point; role of 
trained family caseworker in helping 
family members to understand reasons 
for their problems and to begin read- 
justment. Produced by Affiliated Film 
Producers for the Mental Health Film 
Board in cooperation with the Family 
Service Association of America. Director 
and seript writer; Irving Jacoby, Cam- 
eraman and editor: Richard Leacock. 
Technical consultants: M, Ralph Kaut- 
man, Director, Dept. of Psychiatry, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital; Cora Kasius, Editor, 
“Social Caseworker.” Distributed by 
Mental Health Film Board, 166 East 
38th St., New York 16, 

The Grey Metropolis—15 minutes. 
Sensitive views of Edinburgh, visualiz- 
ing Robert Louis Stevenson's own im- 
pressions of his birthplace as written in 
his “Auld Reekie.” Produced by the 
Norton Park Group in Scotland, Produc- 
tion, direction, and editing: J. Ritchie, 
R. Townsend, N. Mclsaac. Script: J. 
Ritchie, Cameraman: J. Lennie. Music 
arranged by Norman Shires, sung by 
Mary Sked and Douglas McMahon. 
Narrator: Ian Gilmour, Distributed in 
the United States by Film Images, Inc., 
1860 Broadway, New York 23. 

Mike Makes His Mark—29 minutes, 
color or b&w, Mike, a potential delin- 
quent, finds new interests and purpose 
in a new junior high school which has 


Puppets enact Andersen's classic tale, 
Tin Soldier, Brandon Films. 


A hoy shepherd in Southwest is hero in 
And Now Miguel, by United World Films. 


able teachers and a rich program. Pro- 
duced by Agrafilms for the NEA and 
Affiliated State Education Associations. 
Producer: J. P. Nicholson. Director: 
Irving Rusinon. Script: Jarvis Couillard. 
Cameraman: Pinckney Ridgell. Original 
music: Norman Lloyd, Rental and loan 
from State Education Associations. Sale: 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

Nature’s Half Acre—33 minutes, col- 
or. Nature drama showing the continu- 
ity of life in birds, plants, and insects 
through the four seasons. Producer: 
Ben Sharpsteen. Director: James Algar. 
Script: Winston Hibler, Ted Sears, 
James Algar. Editor: Norman Palmer. 
Original music: Paul Smith. Camera- 
men: Murl Deusing, Karl Maslowski, 
Arthur Allen, Alfred Milotte, Joseph 
Heidenkamp, Tom and Arlene Hadley, 
Olin Pettingill, William Jupe. Produced 
and distributed by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, Burbank, Calif. 16mm. dis- 
tribution to schools also through vari- 
ous 16mm. distributors. 

The Pilgrims—22 minutes. Authentic 
sets and costumes give life to the Pil- 
grims’ adventures—their persecution, 
life in Holland, the Mayflower crossing, 
the Compact, bitter first winter, and 
first Thanksgiving. Producer and direc- 
tor: John Barnes. Script: John Barnes, 
Gilbert Aberg. Editor: Charles Hasse. 
Cameraman: Michael Livesey. Filmed 
in London. Produced and distributed 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 


Young America’s What About Drinking? 
Presents teen-age questions, opinions. 


Mental Health Film Board’s A Family 
Affair deals with problem adjustment. 


1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Psychology for Living Series—5 films, 
9 to 15 minutes each. The emotional 
problems which most frequently con- 
front adolescents, presented through 
case studies showing how such prob- 
lems may be resolved: Toward Emo- 
tional Security, Facing Reality, Habit 
Patterns, Heredity and Family Environ- 
ment, Successful Scholarship. Produced 
by Knickerbocker Productions for Mc- 
Graw-Hill. Correlated with “Psychology 
for Living’ by Sorenson and Malm. 
Producer: Howard Lesser. Director: 
William James. Script: Frank Beckwith. 
Cameraman: Henry Javorsky. Editor: 
Charles Senf. Production supervisor: 
Mary Morrissey. Unit manager: Ken- 
nedy Wiiliams. Distributed by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36. 

The Steadfast Tin Soldier—14 min- 
utes, color. Puppets portray this Hans 
Christian Andersen fairy tale. Produced 
by the Danish Culture Film in Copen- 
hagen during the year of commemora- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Hans Christian Andersen. 
Director: Ivo Caprino. Script: Ivo 
Caprino, Don Hammer. Cameraman: 
Finn Berger. Original music: Leif Kay- 
ser. Puppets by Ingeborg Gude. Dis- 
tributed in the United States by Bran- 
don Films, Inc., 200 West 57th St., 
New York. 

Thursday's Children—22 minutes. 
Life and teaching of small deaf chil- 
dren at the Margate School for the 


q 
» 
; Half Acre, new Walt Disney production. 


Potential delinquent finds new purpose 
in Mike Makes His Mark, film from NEA. 


Deaf; emphasizes necessary intimate 
child-teacher relationships to develop 
mutual trust and spontaneity. Produced 
by World-Wide-Morse Films in Lon- 
don. Directors and script writers: Lind- 
say Anderson, Guy Brenton. Camera- 
man: Walter Lassally. Original music: 
Geoffrey Wright. Narrator: Richard 
Burton. Distributed in the United States 
by British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
What About Drinking?—10 minutes. 
One of the “Discussion Problems in 
Group Living” films. Typical teen-age 
group poses various questions and 
opinions on the problem of drinking, 
leaving the way open for further dis- 
cussion by the audience. Produced by 
the Centron Corp. for Young America 
Films. Collaborating agency: Yale Cen- 
ter of Alcoholic Studies. Advisers: Ray- 
mond McCarthy of the Yale Center; 
Luther Woodward, Community Men- 
tal Health Service, N. Y. State Dept. of 
Mental Hygiene. Producer: Arthur 
Wolf. Director: Harold Harvey. Script: 
Margaret Travis. Editor; Charles Lacey. 
Cameraman: Norman Stuewe. Distrib- 
uted by Young America Films, 18 East 
41st St., New York 17. 
—Vera FaLconen 


Psychology for Living Series presents 
the problems of teen-agers, McGraw-Hill. 


“How I Teach... 


By KENNETH 


URING the first week of school 

I explain to my senior students 
that this year’s study of “history” 
will not be history as they have 
known it before. I tell them that 
during the year we will try to re- 
late political, social, and economic 
forces which play so great a part 
in our democratic state. 

Some of the problems we tackle: 
elections on the local, state, and 
national levels, the problems of 
labor and management, earning a 
living, paying taxes, the problems 
of love and marriage, divorce, edu- 
cation, crime, war, peace, nuclear 
energy, the future of civilization. 

How is all this done in one short 
school year? 

1. Students should be exposed 
as much as possible to the men, 
ideas, and thinking of the past in 
order to understand better their 
own roles in a democratic society. 

2. The teacher must use all the 
means at his disposal to present 
factual data, opinions, and inter- 
pretations which can be discussed 
and expressed in written form as 
a part of classwork. This can in- 
clude supplementary reading pre- 
sented as part of a book list; audio- 
visual aids (particularly sound films 
and filmstrips with a teacher com- 
mentary); and newspaper reading 
for information, opinion, and seek- 
ing out “the truth” through a unit 
on propaganda, 

3. The plane of motivation must 
be on a student level. This moti- 
vation will develop into interest 
and interest into understanding, 
Through understanding, attitudes 
can be perceived and discussed, 
and a learning experience will have 
been completed. 

In line with these principles, I 
call my classroom a workshop be- 
cause many of our social science 
materials are kept there. Current 
periodicals, daily newspapers, spe- 


Kenneth J. Hilfman is an Honorable 
Mentions winner in the “How I Teach 
During the First Week con- 
test sponsored by Scholastic Teacher 
and the American Textbook Publish- 
ers Institute. He teaches at Bogota 


(N, J.) H. 8. 


J. HILFMAN 


cial reports prepared by educa- 
tional institutions, stock exchanges 
and banks, and reprints of articles 
from national magazines provide a 
partial basis for our supplementary 
reading materials. 

In addition, my bookcases con- 
tain more than separate 
volumes and numerous pamphlets 
relative to the social, political, and 
economic bases of American his- 
tory. Whatever cannot be found in 
my workshop is available in the 
library. Before making an assign- 
ment in class I usually discuss it 
with the librarian to discover what 
books may be of value. The librar- 
ian is cooperative in helping stu- 
dents find materials pertinent to 
our current discussions. 

Visual education plays a great 
part in understanding the prob- 
lems of the people of the United 
States. The film schedule which I 
set up allows for one film every 
other week, depending on alloca- 
tion dates of the films and their 
correlation with the topic under 
discussion. 

We take one or two trips during 
the year to acquaint ourselves with 
the ways people live and carry on 
their political, social, and economic 
activities. Last year, | arranged for 
the entire senior class to spend a 
day in Trenton, N. J. We visited 
the legislative assembly and met 
the Governor. 

On a subsequent trip, we visited 
New York City, saw the United 
Nations, the Stock Exchange, Chi- 
natown, various housing develop- 
ments, and the bustling economic 
centers. At other times, we visited 
a newspaper plant and magazine 
office in preparation for our unit 
on propaganda. 

Current affairs make history, and 
in our workshop students are en- 
couraged to read and bring in arti- 
cles from newspapers and maga- 
zines. To increase the availability 
of such materials, | make arrange- 
ments for class subscriptions to out- 
standing periodicals. 

It is through the utilization of 
the total mass media of informa- 
tion and resources that we come to 
understand our democratic ideals. 
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HOW TO RAISE 


$200 
IN TWO WEEKS 


For your group, club, PTA, 
society or organization 


Thousands of school and 
church groups have raised $200 
and more for expenses and new 
equipment ... the pleasant, easy 
Ready-Jell way! 


Organizations all over the 
country have consistently raised 
substantial sums of money ever 
year since 1909, The Ready-Jel\ 
Method is practical and profit- 
able... offers the advantage of 
continuing income. Write today 
for complete information. No ob- 
ligation, 


FREE SALES MANUAL 


A basic tool, Includes 
directions, organization 
charts, sales tips, time- 
tested drive techniques. 
Easily understood guide 
te fund raising. 


325 Third Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


Financial security through 
ownership or investment 


Whether you want to operate a profitable 
business of your own, of would rather in- 
vest in one, check on ao ZESTO frozen dairy 
confection store, Here is your chance for 
financial security through either direct 


ownership of @ sound | 


business investment. 
Write todey for com- 


plete details to ZESTO. 
Dest. D, Rockton, iil. 


SELECTED “One of 10 Outstanding 
Films in 1955” Senolastic Teacher 
WONDERFUL NEW CHILDREN'S FILM) 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 


QUICK! — EASYV!— PRIVATE! 


If you need money iy smount from $50 to $400 — cut 
‘or complete details of cou ndential 

No co-signere no endorsers 
Sehvol board, merchants, friends 
will net knew you are applying fora loan, Make the 
joan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
our signature only pay in convenient monthly 
netaliments — not necessary to pay on principal during 
summer vacation if your salary et ull details 
mailed in plain envelope Cut out and mail this ad today ! 


Statef inasce Co. 373 Securities Bidg. Omaha, Ned. 


Completely private 
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Teleguide 


The Cradle Song 


Maurice Evans Presents 
May 6, NBC-TV, 4:00-5:30 p.m. EDT 


YR decades, drama critics and pa- 

trons have been bemoaning the fact 
that there is no “national theatre” in 
America—an important cultural facet of 
any society which considers itself ma- 
ture. Well, don’t look now, but com- 
mercial TV has already established that 
“national theatre,” and right in the na- 
tion's living room. More and more Eng- 
lish teachers who know a good thing 
when they see it are saying to their 
classes: Look now, and we'll discuss the 
play in class Monday. 

Your last chance this year to join 
those English teachers who know what 
Broadway-level drama can do for their 


| students’ awareness of literature occurs 


on May 6 when Evelyn Varden, Judith 
Anderson, Barry Jones, Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna, Anthony Franciosa, and Deirdre 
Owens star in The Cradle Song, a Mau- 
rice Evans production sponsored by 
Hallmark. 

This 45-year-old Spanish play by 
Gregorio Sierra Martinez and his wife 
Maria shows what Dominican nuns do 
when an illegitimate infant is left on 
the doorstep of their convent. Because 
of the strict rule of their order, they 
fear they will have to offer the child 
for adoption. However, a benevolent 
doctor agrees to adopt the child, 
Teresa, and then commissions the sis- 
ters to raise her. 

Through the years the sisters grow 
to love Teresa for her youth and joie 
de vivre, but she falls in love with a 
young man of the village, and after 
reaching the age of 18, leaves the con- 
vent to marry him. 

Medieval alchemists would perhaps 
be interested in seeing how base metal 
is turned into gold in this drama. Sister 
Joanna of the Cross, for example, 
though of humble origin, becomes one 
of the noblest sisters of the community. 
She also becomes Teresa's closest 
friend, Teresa's questionable beginnings 
cease to disturb the nuns as the girl 
flowers into a spiritually-minded 18- 
year-old under their tutelage. 

Ironically, the TV adapter (James 
Costigan) has gone back to the epic 
form to write a beginning suitable for 
TV audiences. As Sierra Martinez 
wrote it, the play unfolds in chrono- 
logical order. But in the televised ver- 
sion, Teresa is 18 at the outset, and 


Judith Anderson as the Prioress. 


her early life is shown in flashback. 
If is an instructive lesson in literary 
history to find that the in medias res 
device (starting the plot in the thick 
of things) is from the oldest of literary 
genres. Apparently the epic poets had 
the same problem of capturing and 
holding the attention of a popular 
audience as TV dramatists have today. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. When baby Teresa is discovered 
at the door of the convent, the Vicaress 
suggests that the law of their order will 
not allow them to adopt the baby. Dis- 
cuss the difference between the letter 
of the law and the spirit of the law. 

2. How is the passage of time be- 
tween Teresa’s infancy and her 18th 
year shown? What devices do movies 
frequently use to show years passing? 

3. In one scene the Mistress of 
Novices chides the Vicaress by saying, 
“Why must you always be looking for 
five feet on the cat?” Express this 
thought in modern American idiom. 

4. Convents and abbeys are fre- 
quently run with the strict discipline 
of a military establishment. What are 
the purposes of such discipline? What 
other characteristics of semi-cloistered 
life are found in the play? 

5. What is mood? How is mood cre- 
ated in this play? 

—H. B. Matoney 
Cooley H. S., Detroit 
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Istenables: 


cokabiles 


‘EDITED ay 


All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


(This “Listenables and Lockebles” covers a 


two-week period.) 


WEDNESDAY 
10:00 p.m 


THURSDAY 
11:00 a.m 


9 


FRIDAY 
00 a.m. 


7 


SATURDAY 
11:05 a.m. 


2: 


:30 p.m, 


:30 p.m, 


p.m. 


MAY 2 
(CBS-TV) 20th Century-fox 
Hour: “Broken Arrow,” starring Ricardo 
Montalban, Rita Moreno and John 
Lupton, is a drama of the attempts to 
end warfare between Apache Indians 
and white men in the 1880's. Montalban 
lays Cochise, the great Indian military 
eader who, with a handful of braves, 
held off the U. S. Army for 12 years. 


MAY 3 
(NBC-TV) Home: A study of 
the nation’s housing problems will be 
featured on this program through May 
11. Ask your local station for exact 
times. The series includes shots from 
several cities on the progress of hous- 
ing developments in those areas. Some 
of the questions to be discussed: rent 
versus buy; the trends toward suburbs 
and the growth of home ownership; a 
summary report on how forward-look- 
ing cities are regulating their building 
where and how to buy a 
ouse; building codes and housing or- 
dinances; financing and budgeting for 
a house. The producers of the program 
have commissioned architect Eldridge 
Snyder to design a house suited to the 
needs of the average American family. 
Three models of the house—now under 
construction in Lattingtown, N. Y.— 
will be shown on one of the last pro- 
grams in this series. 

(NBC) Conversation: “People | 
Admire Most” with guest Mary ar- 
garet McBride. May 10: “Love and 
Hatred” with Dr. Smiley Blanton, au- 
thor of the best-selling new book, “Love 
or Perish” (Simon & Schuster) and 
Anne Freemantle, contributing editor to 
“The Commonweal.” May 17: “Name- 
with Jacques Barzun and 
Henry Morgan 


MAY 4 
(NBC-TV) Today: News editor 
F. ank Blair has started a weekly sum- 
mary of news from business, finance, 
and industry. Every Friday. 
(ABC-TV) Rin Tin Tin: A gold 
shipment of $20,000 consigned to the 
Kiowas as the price of a peace treaty 
with the United States is hidden be- 
neath a stagecoach bearing Rusty and 
Rinty to the scene of the planing. The 
coa is attacked and a hobo unwit- 
tingly makes off with the treasure. 
(CBS) Radio Workshop: “The 
Toledo Wars,” an original musical based 
on the border disputes between Michi- 
an and Ohio in pre-Revolutionary 
ays. Composer: David Broekman. May 
18: Helen Hayes’ “Platform Players” en- 
gage in tryout performances of three 
stock characters—lover, villain, and 
fool. (Tentative.) 


MAY 5 
(MBS) Fer Parents Only: Dr. 
John Henderson, the Johnson & John- 
son medical director, takes listeners 
into doctors’ offices, clinics, and other 
centers of research and practice to ex- 
lain child care 
5 p.m. (ABC) Festival: The spring and 
summer series devoted to favorite clas- 
sical and semi-classical music, with 
Milton Cross as host, is a three-hour 


program of grand opera, light opera, 

and ballet music. 
5:30 p.m, (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Sci- 
ence and the Circus,” scientific princi- 
ples used in stunts. May 12: Problems 
in solution. May 19: Machines that think 
—on computers. May 26: Growing 
plants. June 2: Science and baseball— 


wad 


David Davidson 
Author of President, May 13, NBC-TV 


scientifie principles employed in batting 
and throwing. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: 
Edna Best and Noel Coward star in Mr. 
C’s “This Happy Breed.” Coward is the 
father and Best is the mother of a 
simple English family suffering the 
crises and tribulations of the “uncriti- 
cal” years between World War I and 
Il. Your students may enjoy seeing 
Coward break through his own type- 
casting as the cosmopolitan sophisti- 
cate. 


SUNDAY MAY 6 

10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
William James’ “Psychology” is the 
“other book” under discussion today in 
a series drawing attention to the less 
famous works of famous authors May 
13: Plato’s “Laws.” May 20: Dostoevsky’s 
“Notes from Underground.” 


POINT OF VIEW 

“Television, which uses the vacuum 
tube, does not exist in a social vacuum. 
it reflects ovr morals ond manners and, 
in turn, it helps to change them. It is 
port of the nation’s news service, part 
of its industry and , and part 
of the educational system of our society, 
so that it becomes one of the prime in- 
stitutions capable of creating ideas and 
altering the pattern of our thoughts.” 
—GILBERT SELDES 
to be published hy 


month More excerpts 
in next week's “Beho 


The Public Arts 
& Sehuster next 
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(From 
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from this important 
lactic Teacher.”’) 
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2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Princeton “The 
Problem of Integration.” Prof, Robert 
F. Palmer, a student of the French 
Revolution, will approach this contro- 
versial issue from the point of view of 
a student of social change. Prof. Julian 
Boyd, editor of the Jefferson papers, 
will examine the controversy from the 
point of view of American ideals and 
our image in the rest of the world, 
Prof. John T. Bonner, a biologist, will 
tell what the scientists know about 
race, The program is characterized by 
the moderation and wisdom so impor- 
tant to any mature consideration of 

this problem. May 13: “The Revolution 

in nerioen Foreign Policy,” with 
George F. Kennan of the Institute of 
Advanced Study, 

7:30 p.m, (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 
val: Alec Guinness in “The Promoter.’ 
See “Newsweek's” interesting essay on 
this actor's with me . &. 
mass audience, (April 16 issue. 


MAY 7 
(NBC) Telephone Hour: Brian 
May 14: Jose Iturbi, May 21 
May 28: Theodor Upp- 

man and chorus. 


(ABC-TV) Film Fair: ABC's third 
program of outstanding British films 
“Run for Your Money,” with Alec 
Guinness. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC) Contrasts in Music: 
Howard Hanson conducts the Eastman 
School of Music Orchestra in American 
music 


TUESDAY 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Biegraphies in Sound: 
Robert Benchley his series recently 
won the George Foster Peabody Award 
for radio education. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Playwrights ‘56; A 
new Horton Foote play, “The Summer 
of the Hot Five.” 


WEDNESDAY 

9:30 pm. (CBS) Washington and the 
World: A new series combining the 
best features of “Presidential Report” 
and “Newsmakers,” whiich it replaces. 
Charles Von Fremd, CBS’ White House 
correspondent, serves as anchor man in 
Washington and draws upon the world- 
wide staff of CBS news correspondents 
for profiles on people affecting news 
from the nation’s capital. 


WATCH FOR THESE 

May 10 (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Festi- 
val: “Rocking Horse Winner,” based on 
the short story by D. H. Lawrence 

May 13 ‘(CBS- ) You Are There: The 

ote That Defeated A. Jackson for 
President. (CBS-TV) Let's Take a Trip: 
A repeat visit to the Little Orchestra 
Society. 

May 13 (NBC-TV) Alcoa Hour: “Presi- 
dent,” by David Davidson. This play 
should interest both English and social 
studies teachers in senior high, It is the 
story of an idealistic candidate for Presi- 
dent who has to decide whether or not 
to compromise with practical politi- 
cians. Claude Rains plays the idealist, a 
former Supreme Court Justice, Social 
studies teachers will find the play use- 
ful in teaching the distinction between 
democrat and demagogue and in dis- 
cussing “loyalty” in a national cam- 
paign 

English teachers can explore with 
their classes the transformation of cur- 
rent events into literature. How is 
Westman established as a “good guy”? 
What convinces you that Cowlin is a 
demagogue? What does Westman mean 
when he says he believes in a “growing 
America”? Would Westman’'s broadcast 
to the nation in behalf of the loyalty of 
one of his speech writers be likely to 
win him votes in real life’? 

May 15 and 16 (NBC-TV) Today: Pro- 
file on Atlanta, Georgia. 

May 17 (CBS-TV) See It Now: Part II on 
Africa. 


MONDAY 

9:00 p.m 
Sullivan 
Mildred Miller 


MAY 8 


MAY 9 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 

Shakespeare Series—9 films, each 13 
mins.; Antony and Cleopatra (Act 3, 
Scene 13); Julius Caesar (Act 4, Scene 
3); King Lear (Act 1, Scene 4); Mac- 
beth (Act 2, Scene 2); Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (Lovers; Pyramus and 
Thisbe--two films); Othello (Act. 3, 
Scene 3); Twelfth Night (Act. 3, Scene 
5). Winter's Tale (Act 5, Scene 3). Arco 
Films, 2390 Broadway, N. Y. C. 24. 

Ancient World: Egypt—66 mins. 
New York Univ. Film Library, 26 
Washington Place, N. Y. ©. 3. 

March of Time TV films—each about 
26 mins.: Korea~The Long Road to 
Peace; Two Worlds of France; Formosa 
—~Blueprint for a Free China; Our Stake 
in Troubled Morocco; The Middle East 
—Powderkeg on the Rim of the Com- 
munist World; Germany Today; Vienna 


ati a Write for brochure of 
award winning films 
on human relations 


MENTAL HEALTH 
FILM BOARD 


166 East 38th Street 
New York 16, New York 


by subject, by author, & by title in| 

TEXTBOOKS IN PRINT | 
—the catalog indexing elementary | 
& high school texts with publisher | 
my and price. just $2 each from Dept R | 


Today; Our Atomic Development; New 
Frontiers in Space; New India’s People; 
Dr. Spock; Art in America; New Or- 
leans—Gateway to the World; Canadian 
Boom; The Air Age; Kremlin's Prob- 
lem People—The Ukrainians. Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. C, 36. 

People and Petroleum—27 mins., free 


loan. Sponsored by Creole Petroleum 


Corp., showing operations in Vene- 
zuela, Sterling—Movies U. S. A., 205 E. 
43rd St., N. Y. C. 17. 

NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Classroom Art for Middle Grades— 
six strips, color. Life in Early America 
—six strips, color. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Fiims, Wilmette, Ill. 

North Central States: Regional Study 
~—nine strips, color, Character Makes a 
Difference—nine strips, color: School 
Days; Work and Play at School; Boy 
Scout and Other Groups; Getting Along 
with Yourself; Getting Along at Home; 
Getting Along with Friends; Growing 
Up; Boy Meets Girl; Likes and Dis- 
likes. Eye Gate House, 2716 4lst Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Your School Publications—six strips, 
color; Organizing a Staff—40 frs.; Find- 
ing Feature Material—41 frs.; Covering 
the News--37 frs.; Editing the Copy— 
35 frs.; Planning the Layout—47 frs.; 
Yearbook—Planning and Production—53 
frs. Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

—Vena FALCONER 


MATERIALS 


=|, BELL & HOWELL, 16-7 


Shareholder kit to vse in raising funds 
for purchase of Filmosound projector 


2. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, 


quides on new films (list from p. 2-7) 


FAIRCHILD CONTROLS CORP, 3-7 
Booklet on vitilizetion of radio in the 
classroom 

JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, p. 6-T 
Filmstrip cotalogue 


Please Print 


Te order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
33 W. 42nd &., N. Y. C. 36. You 
free aids direct from our advertisers. 


ji. MENTAL HEALTH FILM BOARD, p. 14-T 
Brochure of awerd winning films on 
humen relations 

NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 5-T 
Booklet Class Report and list ef other 
teachers’ aids 

READY-JELL MFG. CO., p. 12-7 
Free sales manvel for fund-raising 

wif. Z88TO, p. 12-7 


Details of investment in a frozen dairy 
confection store 


See p. 12-7 for State Finance Co. 
coupon 


acer 


This coupen valid for twe months. 


May 3, 1956 


FREE 


PERIOD 


J. Must Read: In Jackson, Miss., 
Representatives Arlin Medford and 
Dexter Lee have introduced a bill in 
the legislature to make it a misde- 
meanor to issue a high school diploma 
to any student who cannot read and 
write. 


Spelling: “English orthography satis- 
fies all the requirements of the canon 
of reputability under the law of con- 
spicuous waste. It is archaic, cumbrous, 
and ineffective; its acquisition con- 
sumes much time and effort; failure 
to acquire it is easy of detection.”— 
Thorstein Veblen, in “The Theory of 
the Leisure Class” 


Boners: It’s been fun. High school 
has helped me to no end. 

One of our alert colleagues sends us 
this version of the first line of “Ameri- 
ca,” as delivered by one stude ent; “My 
country tears of thee .. . 


Reading from Top to Bottom: “We - 
are very democratic here. Our commit- 
tee consists of three ladies, three 
women, and the village schoolmistress.” 
~Flora Thompson, in “Lark Rise: A 
Picture of Victorian England” (Oxford, 
1939) 


Who Said It? The public schools are 
the very seats and nurseries of vice.— 
Thomas Bowdler, editor of “The Family 
Shakespeare” (1818) 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 
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MISS TRIM 
|) 

“Now that we've completed our first 


Naturally I use 


an adult encyclopedia 


» 


Real research is fun! 


THE NEW 1956 AMERICANA 
30 volumes 

25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

300,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have 


been completely revised (1950-1956) a 
The Encyclopedia M. ERI CA NA. 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. Americans Corporation, 104 


Yas 
‘ 
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Bell & Howell Filmosound 385 Specialist, newly designed model of the world’s most widely used 16mm sound projector, 


New Shareholder Plan makes it easy 


for your school to get a Filmosound projector 


Now, with the Bell & Howell Share- 
holder Plan, your school can have 
this top-quality sound movie projec- 
tor at no strain to your budget. 

Here's how it works: First, you get 
a kit that contains a progress poster 
and enough Sharebooks to raise the 
necessary funds. Service clubs and 
other community groups, parent or- 
ganizations, student clubs, all can 
help sell Sharebooks. For as little as 
one dollar,anyone and everyone can 
participate. Names of the Sharehold- 
ers (and amounts if desired) are 
placed on the progress poster. In a 


short time, when enough shares are 
sold, the Bell & Howell Filmosound 
is yours, free and clear. 

You'll find the famous Filmosound 
easy to use, operate and maintain. 
It's sure to prove one of the most 
useful teaching tools in your entire 
school program. 

Ask your Bell & Howell audio- 
visual dealer for a free kit and infor- 
mation, or tear out this ad, write 
your name, address and school en- 
rollment in the margin and mail to 
Bell & Howell, 7118 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Llinois. 


FREE Shareholder Kit contains big colorful poster 
plus easy-to-use Sharebooks. Send for yours today! 


Dell & Howell 


pete 
2 


